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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


WESTBOURNE GREEN MANOR HOUSE. 
(See 8. v. 327.) 


It falls to me, after inquiry, to answer my own 
-question, and so doing to put on record a few facts 
gathered in relation to Westbourne Green, addi- 
tional to those noted in my replies touching the 
wesidence of Mrs. Siddons (8 S. v. 258, 354, 453). 

I find that were the vanished Manor House 
again to take form and substance on its old site, 
‘it would stand across the broad thoroughfare 
‘Sutherland Avenue, its western face about forty- 
‘five yards from the end of the avenue at the Harrow 
Road, its southern side about seventy-seven yards 
morth of the canal. Very fortunately for the 
“history of the district when it comes to be written 
*(and for which Lysons, Hughson, and Robins have 
furnished the basis), a sketch of the old house is pre- 
served in the family of one of its latest occupants, 
and has been kindly shown to me by Mr. John 
Carbonell, who was born here. The sketch shows 
two faces of the building—that towards the Harrow 
Road, and that towards the canal. It is a large 
two-storied house with an additional attic story 
rin the high and hipped (¢.¢., of two slopes) slate- 
-covered roof, above which appear the chimney 
stacks. To the north of this, the principal portion 
of the house, is an annex of less height, and be- 
_yond, rising above tall shrubbery, is seen the belfry 


of the stable buildings. The walls of the house 
externally are rough-cast. Architectural attempt 
is absent, but the building has the pleasing irre- 
gularity of outline and depth of roof associated 
with old houses, and its setting amidst fine trees 
and green shrubberies adds much to its appear- 
ance. Internally were many and pleasant rooms, 
and the varying floor levels bore witness to age 
and to alterations and additions which in the long 
course of years the house had experienced. How 
old was the structure there is probably nothing to 
show. The ‘Index Villaris’ of 1690, as: Robins 
points out, notes “more than three gentlemen’s 
seats” in Paddington, and he considers one of 
— to have been Westbourne Green Manor 
ouse. 

In addition to Mr. Carbonell’s sketch the Ord- 
nance Survey, made—again fortunately for local 
history—the year before the demolition of the 
house, well preserves the memory of the place. 
The block-plan of the house, with its adjoining 
stable-yard and outbuildings, the surroundi 
pleasure grounds, garden, and shrubberies, an 

- Thea rom the gate e on 
Sixty yards of lawn and shrubbery lay between the 
road and the house, and behind it upwards of a 
hundred yards in depth was similarly laid out ; 
while beyond through a belt of trees extended 
“ the Long Walk,” a furlong in length, see ee 
at the West Bourne, from which the district too 
its name. The grounds surrounding the house 
were four acres in extent, and beyond these lay 
twenty acres of fields appertaining. 

The part of the Westminster Abbey lands which 
conpeteented the Manor House and its appur- 
tenances had—if I rightly apprehend—become copy 
hold, and at the beginning of the century was in 

ion of Rundell, the king’s goldsmith, whose 
— house was at Ludgate Hill. Rundell 
died very wealthy, and left his property to his 
nephew, Mr. Joseph Neeld, of Fulham, a solicitor, 
who is said by Robins, in ‘Paddington, Past 
Present,’ to have had in lease all the land in the 
parish pertaining to the Dean and Ohapter, and 
other land which he had purchased, or more cor- 
rectly had inherited from Randell. Subsequently 
an arrangement was made between the ecclesiastical 
body and Mr. Neeld by which the latter, surrender- 
ing his lease, became fully the owner of a large 
portion of the estate, including that on which 
stood the Manor House ; his son, Sir John Neeld, 
was created a baronet in 1859, and dying in 1891, 
was succeeded in this and his estate at Grittleton, 
near Chippenham, by his son Sir Algernon. 

The house was not inhabited by either Rundell 
or Neeld, its owners. Of its occupants the earliest 
I hear of-—and for my information I am much in- 
debted to Mr. Edward Vigers, who has resided 
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many years in the neighbourhood, and has had 
much to do with its development as London —is 
John Braithwaite, mechanical engineer, one of the 
first successful constructors of the diving-bell. By 
its means in 1783 he rescued from the Royal 
George, sunk at Spithead the preceding year, 
many of her guns and the sheet-anchor ; and in 
1788 recovered dollars to the value of 38,000l. 
from the wreck of the Hartwell, lost off Boavista, 
one of the Cape Verd Islands. Braithwaite died 
in June, 1810, at the Manor House, which for 
many years after was occupied by his sop, another 
Jobo Braithwaite, who, originally distinguished, 
like his father, as a mecbanist (and as the con- 
structor of “the Novelty,” one of the first loco- 
motives), became a civil engineer, whea the making 
of railways gave rise to that profession. The 
Eastern Counties, now the Great Eastern, was his 
principal work, The second Braithwaite appears 
to have vacated the Manor House about 1840, and 
was soon after succeeded there by William Charles 
Carbonell, of the firm of wine merchants then and 
now located in Regent Street. Mr. Carbonell did 
much towards the improvement of his residence, 
and gave it up in 1854, The last tenant was John 
Humphreys, the coroner for East Middlesex ; he 
lived here twelve years, and the Manor House, 
which holds its place on the Post Office Directory 
Mep of 1866, is in that of 1867 expunged; the 
great wave of London bad swept it away. 

I will, if allowed, conclude my notes on West- 
bourne Green by enumerating collectively the 
principal persons associated with its history. Con- 
sidering its small extent and seclusion before 
absorption by London, the list is not a scant one, 
and it is certainly a witness to the former beauty 
and salubrity of the place which attracted so many 
notable people here to seek pleasant retirement. 
In the Universal. Magazine of a hundred years 
since (September, 1793), the green is described as 
one of those beautiful rural spots for which Pad- 
dington was distinguished ; the rising ground 
commanded pleasant views of Hampstead, High- 
gate, and “ the village of Paddington,” and ‘‘ as no 
part of London could be seen, a person disposed to 
enjoy the pleasures of rural retirement might here 
forget his proximity to the busy hum of men.” 
Hughson, however, quoting this in 1809, includes 
in the prospect “the distant city,” which had pro- 
gressed westward. The article io the magazine is 
accompanied by a view of Westbourne Place. 

Isaac Ware, the builder of Westbourne Place, 
was eminent as an architect and as an exponent 
of Palladio, whose works he edited in English. 
His career had an interesting, though perhaps not 
uncommon origin ; the story is related in ‘ Nol- 
lekens and his Times,’ by J. T. Smith, 1828, A 
thin, sickly little chimney-sweeper was one morning 
observed by a gentleman of taste and fortune 


drawing with a piece of chalk, on the basement | 


stones of the building itself, the street front of the 
fine work of Inigo Jones at Whitebal). Genius 
recognized, and the master chimney-sweeper com- 
pensated for the loss of his apprentice, the boy was 
educated, sent to ae to study, and on his return 
employed and introduced by his patron as an 
architect. He was eminently successful, and 
when employed by the Earl of Chesterfield to build 
his splendid mansion—yet existing in May Fair— 
was allowed to appropriate certain materials, which 
he transported to Westbourne Green, and used 
there in the house destined for himself. West- 
bourne Place appears to have been built near an 
old ‘‘ messuage” of the same name, shown by 
Lysons to have existed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
(see Robins’s ‘ Paddington,’ p. 35). Ware died 
Jano. 5, 1766. His successor was Sir William 
Yorke, Bart., a distinguished lawyer, who became 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Ireland. 
He let the house for a short time to the Venetian 
Ambassador (we have not the name of His Excel- 
leacy), and in 1768 sold the property to Jukes 
Coulson, iron merchant and ‘‘eminent anchor- 
smitb,” of Thames Street, who, as I have said 
(8 S, v. 354), spent much money on the house 
and grounds. Coulson died at the beginning of 
the century, and the next owner of Westbourne 
Place was Samuel Pepys Cockerell, an architect of 
considerable practice and surveyor to the East 
India Company. His name came to him through 
his mother, the daughter of John Jackson, nephew 
and heir of Samuel Pepys, the writer of the famous 
‘Diary.’ Charles Robert Cockerell, the eminent 
architect and author, who died in 1863, and was 
deemed worthy of sepulture beside Wren in St, 
Paul's, was a younger son of the above, and pro- 
bably spent his boyhood here. 8. P. Cockereil 
died July 12, 1827, and a year or two later the 
mansion was occupied, as I have shown (8 S. 
v. 453), by General Lord Hill, the hero of Almaraz 
and Waterloo. 

Leaving Westbourne Place and proceeding to- 
wards the country, at Desborough Lodge some time 
resided Charles Kemble with his talented wife and 
children, John Mitchell Kemble, the distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Pierce 
Batler), and Adelaide Kemble (Mrs. Sartoris). 
Fifty yards further up the bill was found West- 
bourne Farm, afterwards Desborough House, for 
twelve years the home of Mrs. Siddons, and twenty- 
eight years later of Charles James Mathews and 
Lucia Elizabeth Vestris. Then, crossing the canal, 
was reached the Manor House associated with the 
Braithwaites, father and son, both great engineers, 
To these may be added the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, George Nugent-Temple-Grenville, a promi- 
nent politician of his time, and twice Lord. Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who is said in the article of the 
Universal Magazine above quoted to have at that 
period (1793) occasionally occupied a 
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close to Mr. Coulson’s mansion. Could this have 
been Westbourne Farm ; or was there another house 
a little to the south of Westbourne Place? If, 
indeed, the “‘ cottage” which later Mrs. Siddons 
found necessary to enlarge, the master of Stowe 
must have experienced but narrow accommodation 
in his quarters at Westbourne Green. 

Thus the list is no mean record, comprehending 
as it does Isaac Ware, Sir William Yorke, the 
Venetian Ambassador, Jukes Coulson, the two 
Cockerells, Lord Hill, the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, 
Charles James Mathews, Madame Vestris, the 
two Braithwaites, and the Marquis of Buckingham. 
Tradition, moreover, claims as sometime residents 
at Westbourne Green, Ben Jonson, General Ireton, 
General Desborough (to whom in previous mention 
I did not give full rank), and Giulia Grisi, of Ita- 
lian Opera fame, which gifted lady is reported to 
have at one time occupied the cottage formerly Mrs, 
Siddons’s, ° Rortron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Green (now Park). 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Tae Comepy or Errors,’ II, i. 109-115.— 

Could not a more satisfactory emendation of this 
ge than that usually adopted be obtained by 

taking ‘‘ and no” to be a misprint for “ away so”? 
“That others touch” may be an error for “ that 
suffers touch,” but it is not necessary to alter the 
text here :— 

I see the jewel best enamelled 

Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still : 

That others touch, and often touching will 

Wear gold away ; so man that bath a name 

By falsehood and corruption doth it shame: 

Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 

I'll weep what's left away, and weeping die. 

Under the metaphor of the jewel is Adriana 
alluding to her husband or to herself? She says 
above that a look of his would soon restore her 
beauty ; and it may be her meaning is that she is 
the jewel that has lost its enamel, yet the gold 
(herself) remains; but as often touching gold 
wears even it away, so her husband's treatment of 
her will wear her down to the grave. In this case, 
ll. 112, 113 would be a parenthesis. Her emotion 
increases towards the end of the scene, which 
would lead to her thoughts being expressed some- 
what disjointedly. 

Is the Henry Irving edition correct in ee 
‘jewel enamelled” to be a piece of enaimelle 
substance in a gold setting, and not an ornament 
of gold overlaid with some delicate ornamentation ? 
In Mr. Boyle’s ‘County of Durham’ (p. 310) it is 
quoted that Edward IL, visiting Durham, offered 
at St. Cuthbert’s shrine “an ouch of gol 
enamelled, worth 20s.” This seems to describe an 
ouch covered with enamel, for the other ouches 
offered by the king, all of which bore stones, are 


am gold with a sapphire in the middle, worth 


1V. i. 21.—As this expression still remains a 

puzzle, and as it is better to have a poor interpre- 

tation of a passage than none at all, I venture to 
suggest that there is a play on the word pound 
intended, and that the line should read :— 

Ay, buy a thousand pounds a year; ay, buy a rope. 

The mention of a rope may bring to Dromio’s 
remembrance the beatings that he is constantly 
receiving, and he may think that when the rope is 
bought he is sure to get a taste of it for his wages 
(iv. 30-40). He therefore rubs his shoulder as 
he departe, and mutters the words to himeelf. The 
objection to this explanation is that there is no 
substantive corresponding to the verb pound= 
to beat. “A thousand pound” was a common 
expression, and it may be that it is a slip of the 
pen for ‘‘a thousand marks”—the mark bein 
often mentioned in this comedy, but the poun 
never, except in this instance. In any case it 
looks as if “I” should be printed ay. 

IV. iii. 25.— 

“The man, sir, that, when gentlemen are tired, gives 
them a sod and ‘rests them.” 

The Folio has “sob,” which is similar in MS. 
to “fob,” but neither of the words makes any 
sense of the passage. As it is very likely that 
there was a pun intended (cf. ‘ Romeo,’ IT. iv. 35) 
it is possible that ‘‘ form” has been chan to 
“fob,” either in transcribing (through ‘‘ fobbe ”), 
or through the word hiving been imperfectly 
heard, “‘gives them a form and rests them.” Of 
course, this conjecture implies that in Shake- 
epeare’s time a warrant was produced when an 
arrest for ‘‘ overrunning the constable” was made, 
or, if not a warrant, a document containing a state- 
ment of the amount of debt due. I have not 
noticed that Shakespeare uses “form” eleewhere 
in the sense of document, but it is so used in Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Edward IJ.’:— 

Lancaster, Here is the form of Gaveston’s exile ; 

May it please your lordship to subscribe your name. 
Archbishop. Give me the paper. Act L. se. iv. 
IV. iii. 13.—Dromio would be astonished to 

find his master unattended by the sergeant, so it 

is probable that his question should read, “ Where 
have you got the picture,” &c. G. Joicey. 


‘Two GestLtemen or Verona,’ II. iii. 30.— 

“ Now come I to my mother: Oh that she could speak 
now like a would-woman.”’—First Folio. 

The Globe, following Theobald, substitutes 
“wood” for “would”; but why should Launce 
wish that the shoe (which, as representing his 


d | mother, he speaks of as “ she”) could speak like 


a mad woman? A far slighter change in the 


original text gives a far more appropriate meaning. 
I think we should read, “Oh t 


t she could speak 
No doubt the ex- 


described as having the stone in the middle, “‘ an 


now like as would woman.” 
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pression is colloquial. It is all the fitter for the 
mouth of . 
IL. iv. 196.— 
Is it mine, or Valentine's praise? 

It is strange that this manifestly defective line 
should persistently hold its place in the text, when 
the cause of misprint is so obvious, and the emen- 
dation so simple. Most certainly, as I think, we 
should read :— 

Is it mine eyne, or Valentinus’ praise? 
“Eyne” has been lost through absorption by 
the cognate. The full form “ Valentinus,” here 


to complete the verse, occurs elsewhere 
in the m= Be at I. iii. 68,— 
With Valentinus in the emperor's court. 

What, Proteous asks himself, can excuse his in- 
fidelity to Julia? Is it what he himself has seen 
of Silvia’s superior beauty ; or what he has heard 
from Valentine in her praise ? 

R. M. Spznce, M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


* Measure ror Measvre,’ II. i— 
O thou caitiff ! O thou variet ! 
O thou wicked Hannibal! 

It is Elbow, the ‘* poor Dake’s Constable,” who 
thus rates the clown for saying that his (Elbow’s) 
wife was ‘‘respected with him before he was 
married to her.” 

Shakespeare is generally rough on constables, 
and Elbow isa veritable Mrs. Malaprop all through 
the play, and especially in this scene. He brings 
before Angelo, “two notorious benefactors, precise 
villains, void of all profanation in the world that 

Christians ought to have.” His wicked 
* Hannibal” is nalaprop for ** cannibal,” and is 
so explained in my old Shakes , 

Inquiring for any other interpretation of the 
term is something like inquiring whether the 
Nurse’s husband in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ had been 
really a “ merry man” or not. 

J. Sranpisu Haty. 

Temple. 


“Tue Devit anv nis Dam” (8" §, iv. 442; 
vy. 442)—Under the heading ‘ Devil beats his 
- Wife’ some instructive articles may be found 
4™ §, vi. 25, 400 ; vii. 273, 356. To my thinking 
there can be no doubt that originally “dam,” in 
the phrase cited above, meant wife, and not mother. 
When hoary tradition was lost sight of, and the 
current meaning of “dam,” only, remembered by 
writers, the er signification may have been 
attached to it. According to some, Satan had 
four wives—Lilitb, Lamech’s daughter Naama, 
Igereth and Machalath. Lilith is best known to 
us. She is said to have been the first wife of 
Adam, simultaneously created ; but her temper 
was such that the forefather could not put 
up with her, and Eve was given him as ‘‘an help 


meet,” upon which Lilith went over to the enemy, 
whom sorely tried. She had 480 troops of 
devils under her control. 

Touching the Devil’s mother, there is an old 
French saying,— 

Oa le diable ne peut aller, 
Sa mére tasche d’y mander, 

The comparison “ moucher la chandelle comme 
le diable moucha sa mére” has reference to a man 
named Le Diable, who, on the point of being 
executed for his crimes, bit off his mother’s nose 
in the farewell kiss, to mark his sense of the bad 
training she had given him. Sr. Swirsrn. 


Shakspeare mentions the devil and his dam. 
many times. In ‘Titus Andronicus’ Aaron calls 
Tamora the devil’s dam, because she is the mother 
of a black child. In ‘King John’ Constance 


says :— 
Being as like 
As rain to water or devil to his dam. 
All this is fatal to the conjecture of Mr. Cor- 
Linewoop Les that “dam” means dame. 
E. Yarpieyr. 


CHURCHES IN THE CITY OF LONDON, 
One feels indebted for any account of the bits of 
old London now passing away. My letter does 
not go into destruction, but alterations and repai 
Having been born within the sound of Bow 
anything relating to the City churches I take the 
dee interest in, more particularly so St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside. 
In the Great Fire of London, 1666, all 
side perished, and with it the churches of All- 
hallowes Honey Lane, St. Pancras Soper Lane, 
and St. Mary-le-Bow, all of which three pari 
being subsequently united, the new edifice in 
Cheapside was appointed the parish church. For 
& period of over thirty-six years I was on and off 
cburchwarden and overseer of St. Pancras Soper 
Lane. I remember the heavy gales which passed 
over the City in November, 1877, doing so 
to the vane, the cele = anti 
St. -le-Bow Church, that it was though 
advisable by the united vestries to have it reported: 
upon; and the result was that it was ordered to 
be taken down. This was done under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Procter & Oo., engi ; 
and when it was at their establishment I recei 
a note from those gentlemen :— 
Mr. Tegg. December 11, 1877. 
Dear Sin,—On repairing the ball of the vane of Bow 
Church we find the name of Tegg on it. Supposing 
this to have been written by your father, we thought you 
might like to see it; if 90, please call at our works by 11 
o'clock in the morning, as we are going to gild to-morrow. 


—Yours, Procter & Co, 
Turnagain Lane, Farringdon Street. 
In 1819 a committee was appointed to inquire 
and report upon the state of the spire. It was 
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found to be so bad that George Gwilt, Esq., archi- 
was commissioned to undertake its rebuild- 
The late Mr. Tegg was on the committee, 
and no doubt, upon the completion of the work, he 
being a very active member and churchwarden, his 
pame was placed on the ball. I may say the 
dragon measures 8 ft. Sin. in length, the height of 
the church, with spire, 235 ft. Sir C. Wren pro- 
vided in building the belfry for twelve bells, but 
only eight were furnished during his lifetime, four 
being added from time to time, the last two treble 
bells in 1881. Old Stow records that they set op 
this rhyme :— 
Clarke of Bow Bells with the yellow lockes, 
For the late ringing, thy head shall have knocks. 
To which the clerk humbly replied,— 

Children of Cheape, hold you all still. 

For you shall bave the Bow Bells rung at your wil’. 

If my memory serves me, the dragon of Bow 
Church and the grasshopper of the Royal Exchange 
were also in Messrs. Procter’s yard, both under- 
going repairs caused by the storm in 1877. One 
of Mother Shipton’s prophecies states ‘‘ that when 
the dragon of Bow Church and the grasshopper of 
the Exchange shall meet the London streets would 
be deluged with blood.” The old lady here is a 
little out. 

House No. 2, Bow Lane.—This house, formerly 
two, was left to the rector and churchwardens by 
the will of John Don, dated in 1479, and proved 
in the Court of Hastings, for the maintenance of 
Bow bells, which, after the death of a person 
— named, testator directed to be rung nightly 
at 9 

Those who know Bow Church will have noticed 
the balcony under the clock. That balcony carries 
with it one of the most pleasing reminiscences of 
London pageantry. On all Lord Mayors’ days 
and those of civic processions this was the position 
of honour for royalty to view them from. 

During the alterations in the interior of St. Mary- 
le-Bow Church, Aug. 21, 1878, the workmen came 
across five coffins in the centre aisle. 

Mr. Smith and myself, churchwardens of St. 
Pancras Soper Lane, proceeded to the church, and 
after inspecting the coffins, ordered them to be 
carefully removed and placed in the crypt. One 
coffin being all broken, we ordered the remains to 
be gathered up and placed in another cc ffin, putting 
the plates with the inscriptions outside. 

The following are the inscriptions on four of 
the coffias :— 

Mr. Anthony Harrison 
Died Sept. Ist, 1773. 


In her 70th year, 


William Charles Bird 
died Sept. 18th, 1758 
In the 29th year of his age. 


Mrs. Susannah Scrimshaw 
died 11th of December, 1782 
aged 69, 


Teco. 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


“Form of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving ” used on the first of this 
month in Church of Eogland places of worship in 
celebration of the birth of a prince who is pro- 
bably destined to become our king, is so remark- 
able a specimen of the Queen’s English that I 
wonder its phraselogy has called forth no comment. 
Sarely ‘‘Christianly trained,” if Eoglish, is clumsy 
English. In ‘‘ Quicken in usall dutifal affections 
to our Sovereiga Lady the Queen,” the “‘all” is 
somewhat ambiguous. The phrase “ Make her 
Royal House true lovers of thy people” may be 
grammatical, but it is hardly felicitous. The 
bypercritical will see other blemishes in this short 
composition; ¢.g., while “Son” (i.¢., the infant 
prince) has a capital initial letter, “thee” and 
“thou,” po Te to God, have small initials, 
Such a document as this ‘‘Form”™ cannot be 
classed with such ephemeral compositions as 
prayers written for occasional services, for the 
laying of foundation stones, the launching of ships, 
&c. It is historical, and should have been written 
in pure and simple language. I submit that it is 
not such an example of the English of our day as 
deserves to be handed down to posterity. 

Henry 

Barnes. 


Day, Bisnor or Wixcnester.—All 
the biographers of this prelate appear to have been 
unaware of the fact that on Aug. 29, 1569, he was 
instituted to the rectory of Lavenham, in Saf- 
folk, on tke presentation of the queen. Canon 
Venables, in his memoir of Day in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ has omitted to mention 
that the bishop was the author of “ Narratio de 
Festivitate D. Georgii in reginali Palatio West- 
monasteriensi per Reginam Elizabetham Ordinis 
ejusdem Divi supremam, Commilitonesque plures, 
die 22 mensis Aprilis, anno regai sui 26 [1584] 
celebrata.” In Harleian MS. 304, f. 144. 

Tuomrson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Jews Ptace-yames. —Several Jewish 
families in England, mostly of foreign extraction, 
derive their surnames from localities abroad, such 
as Berlin, Emder, Frankfort, Hamburg, &c. 
Frequently an er is added, as in Berliner, Ham- 
burger, and such like. English towns and cities 
are almost unknown. London as a suroame is 
common enougb, but is foreign in this respect. 
Some early ancestor resided there once, but quit- 
ted the capital, proceeding abroad, droppiog bis 
ordinary name, and substituting his old bome. 
His descendants retained the appellation in their 
native place, and continued to use it on 
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arrival in this country. In our national records— 
those that relate to events occurring in England be- 
fore the expulsion of the Jews in 1290—numerous 
e-names are mentioned. I have noted Abra- 
m Dorking, Bonenfant Sagmoor (Sedgemoor), 
Isaac Polet and Pulet (Oxon.), Isaac Suwerk 
(Southwark), Jacob Burlingham, Vives Grenefield, 
and others. M. D. Davis. 


Aces or Anmmats.—The founder of ‘N. & Q.’ 
did a great service to his fellow creatures when by 
his work on ‘ The Longevity of Man’ he showed 
the baselessness of many of the well-known stories 
regarding very old men and women. It is mach 
to be desired that some one would give us in a 
similarly popular form an account of what is really 
known as to the ages attained by some of the 
higher animals. I am led to make this remark by 
having come upon the following passage relating 
to the age of the horse :— 

“M. Pessina computes the natural age of the horse at 
thirty. We have several instances in this country of 
horses living to beyond forty ; and Mr. Percival produces 

av on oree a at sixty-six. — Sporting 
Magazine, 1829, vol, xxiii. New Series, > 217. 

I do not know who the Mr. Percival was who 
is here quoted. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain in what the testimony consisted which he 
regarded as authentic. K. P. D. E. 


Vanisuine Lonpor. — 


“ Another relic of old London is about to be handed 
over to the ‘ housebreakers,’ The Goose and Gridiron, a 
tavern to London House Yard, rich with old-world asso- 
ciations, is coming down to ¢ room for some modern 
structure. It was in thie hostelry that the workmen 
received their wages during the rebuilding of St, Paul's 
Cathedral, and here it was that the St. Paul's Free- 

’ Lodge, of which Sir Christopher Wren was 


masons 

master for thirteen years, held its meetings, Before it 
e the Goose and Gridiron the house was known as 

the Mitre, and was the first music house in London. 


Robert Herbert, who was ‘sworn servant to His 

jesty,’ —_ © house prior to 1664, when he enter- 
tained his visitors with liquor and music, as well as 
with a curious museum of ‘ natural rarites collected with 
great industrie, cost, and thirty years’ travel into forei 
countries,’ Among the treasures belonging to the o 
Goose and Gridiron are three beautifully carved maho- 
gany candlesticks given by Sir Christopher Wren, together 
with the trowel and mallet used by him in laying the 
first stone of the cathedral in 1675."”— Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, June 2. 


Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


**Varsat Worip.”—These words are, I dare 
say, familiar to most of your readers as having 
been used by the Nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
II. iv., when she remarks, with respect to Juliet’s 
not favouring the suit of Paris, “‘ But I'll warrant 
ng when I say so, she looks as pale as any clout 

the world.” I have heard the expression 
used in Lincolnshire, but as equivalent to “a 


JoszPn CoLuinson. 


Ay, it’s varsal world,” 
has D re y answer to the announcement 


of some di e tidings. 
F. Birgseck Terry. 


Animats Emptovep as Tairves Bor- 
ctars. (See 8" 8. v. 366.)—Mr. note 
on Poe prompts me to inquire what animals have 
been employed in fiction or in fact as thieves or 
burglars. rk, WaLLER, in his note, seems to 
show that the employment of a baboon in the 
capacity of a thief actually occurred in 1834; but I 
doubt the correctness of the statement that the 
baboon had been taught to “burgle.” In ‘ The 
Lenton Croft Robberies,’ investigated by Martin 
Hewitt, in the Strand Magazine for March last 
(pp. 308-321), the agent of the robbery is dis- 
covered to be a “ parrot” the secre- 
tary of Sir James Norris. The jackdaw of Rheims 
has earned a world-wide reputation, and moreover 
points a moral in the shape of the adornment of a 
bedraggled tail. The number of animals capable of 
being so employed is, I imagine, very limited ; but 
the subject is one of some interest. A. ©. W. 


Sr. Swirnuy.—The spelling of this saint’s name 
is inquired after, under another heading, in 
‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 15. The A.-S. spelling was 
“ Swith-hun,” as in Allfric ; for the obvious reason 
that it was compounded of swith (s >» and 
htin (savage). One h was dropped (like the 
one ¢ in eightth) because it looked odd. The 
spelling “Swithin” arose from loss of the etymo- 
logy and indistinctness of speech ; it has nothing 
to recommend it except that it is much in vogue. 
Water W. Sxzar. 

Earty Mitutner’s Bitt.—The following is a 
cutting from the Evening Post (Jersey) of Feb- 
ruary 27:— 

“The earliest specimen of a milliner’s bill bas just 
been discovered on a chalk tablet at Nippur, in Chaldea. 
The inscription enumerates 92 robes and tunica, 14 of 
which were perfumed with myrrb, aloes, and cassia, 
date of this curious relic of antiquity cannot be later than 
2,800 years before the Christian era.” 

et Avupax. 


HanpsHakine.—An incident in the assassina- 
tion of President Carnot illustrates in a curious 
way the significance of the custom of handsbaking, 
now so greatly fallen into abuse. Originally a 
ceremonial token of confident friendship—or, at 
least, friendliness—the clasp of the right hand has 
become degraded by incessant use in canvassing 
and other democratic ings. By the in- 
tensely tragic circumstance at Lyons we are 
suddenly reminded of the true nature of the 
pledge, namely, that when two persons meet, each 
surrenders his right hand (the weapon. wielder) 
into the grasp of the other’s right hand, thereby 
giving practical and physical surety of amity. 

President Carnot allowed every one of the 
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populace who could squeeze near enough to him 
to seize his right band, and would not allow bis 
escort to keep the people back. Up comes the 
assassin and seizes the President’s right hand, but 
not with his right hand. He seizes it with his left 
hand, and, throwing up his victim’s arm, plunges 
the dagger into his right side. Had it been 
possible’ for the President to insist upon mutual 
surrender of right hands, the attack upon bim 


would assuredly have miscarried. 
Hersert 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joun Nyrren.—It is stated in Cowden Clarke’s 
introduction to ‘The Young Oricketer’s Tutor,’ 
1833, that the ‘ Cricketers of my Time,’ appended 
to that work, had already appeared in the form of 
sketches contributed to a periodical. Could any 
reader inform me what that periodical was? I 
have also seen it stated that Leigh Hunt once 
wrote a paper on Nyren—probably in one of bis 
numerous periodical ventures—which I am anxious 
to trace, if possible. Tuomas Seccomse. 

15, Waterloo Place. 


Joun Hespex.—Among the portraits I have 
collected of players of stringed instruments, I pos- 
sess an engraving in mezzotint of a man named 
Jobn Hebden, who is represented playing the 
violoncello, I am curious to know something 
about this man, as next to no information is to be 
found concerning him in any book I have come 
across treating of music and musicians. I have 
been unable to find any reference to him, beyond 
seeing his name in a list of subscribers in an old 
music-book, wherein he is described as one of His 
age Musicians in Ordinary ; and again, in a 
little book setting forth the rules of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, of which Society he was one 
of the original members and founders. 

Freperick Hitt. 

38, New Bond Street. 


“ Firry-pog.”—This word, apparently denoting 
@ rate or assessment of some kind affecting land, 
appears in a MS. of the sixteenth century relating 
to Devonshire. What is its precise —s J 


St. Barartpes.—Was St. Bathildes, who is 
commemorated on January 30, a native of Eng- 
land? Alban Butler, whose authority is never 
lightly to be cast aside, except when positive 
evidence as to facts has been discovered since he 
wrote, had no doubt on the matter. He says she 
“was an Englishwoman who was carried over very 


young into France, and there sold for a slave at a 
very low price,” and then goes on to tell that 
“King Clovis II., in 649, took her for his royal 
consort, with the applause of his princes and whole 
kingdom ; such was the renown of her extra- 
ordinary endowments.” The Rev. Richard Stan- 
ton, in his ‘Menology of England and Wales,’ 
speaks of her as being, “according to the general 
opinion, a native of England.” Dean Milman, in 
his ‘ History of Latin Christianity,’ says “she was 
a Saxon — of exquisite beauty,” and proceeds 
to speak of her as “the holiest and most devout of 
women” (edit. 1854, vol. ii. p. 221). By calling 
her a Saxon, the dean leaves in doubt whether 
she was a native of our island or a continental 
Saxon. Has evidence reached our time which 
puts the question at rest? She had several 
children. Gan she be proved to be an ancestress 
of our royal family? We have read somewhere, 
but have failed to remember where, of some one 
of our own royal, or semi-royal, people purchasing 
a slave in some Baltic port, whom he afterwards 
married, and from whom our Queen is descended. 
Is this a romance founded on the life of St. 
Bathildes ; or were there, in those disturbed times, 
two instances of kings whose consorts had been 
slaves ? N. M. & A. 


Ma Ruivisone.—Mr. Rye, in his ‘ History of 
Norfolk’ (1885, p. 291), states that there was at 
one time “Maid Ridibone’s Chapel” in Cromer 
Church, and that Maid Ridibone was remarkable 
for having been killed by falling through a mill- 
wheel, and yet baving no bones broken, and being 
restored to life by the intervention of St. Alban. 
Where may this legend be found; and is there 
any explanation of the name Ridibone ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Wricnt- Vavenay, or Worpstors. — In 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ of 1850, it is stated 
that the Wrights of Wordstone are a branch of 
the baronetical family of Wright, of Cranham 


Hall, co. Essex. In what way were they related ? 
SeRocowp. 


Vernon, Hoop & Suarr.—I am par- 
ticulars of the firm of Vernor, Hood & Sharp, 
publishers, formerly of the Poultry. Hood was 
the father of the celebrated humourist. Was he 
of Scotch descent ? W. Waieur. 

10, Little College Street, S.W. 


Detia Bacoy.—Acknowledging my indebted- 
ness for the reply to m ol about the author 
of the letter to Lord Ellesmere, I crave the 
Editor’s permission to ask for sources of informa- 
tion concerning Delia Bacon. I have Hawthorne's 
account of her in ‘Our Old Home, but do not 


know whether her story has been given elsewhere. 
F. JARRAtTr. 
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information 
once at Bux 


Famity or Pevyxnurst, or | Gillenormand sa 
Panxuvurst.—Oan any of your readers give me |da diable, ces 


“Par les cent mille Javottes 
rigands l’ont assassiné!” The 


ing this family, which was | allusion is to André Chénier, who was guillotined 
Place, and at Great Trodgers, | three days before Robespierre. What are “les 
Mayfield, Sussex, and also in Kent? Portions of | cent mille Javottes du diable” ? 


Javottes is 


it intermarried with the Marshams, the Fowles, | spelt with a capital J. Victor Hugo has 
the Cobhams, and also the Hammonds, of East | ‘‘ Javotte” also in ‘ Les ChAtimente,’ livre iv. vii. 
Kent. T. H. 


Fisuer Famitizs.—Can any of 
your readers inform me of the relationship between 
the above families, and the connexion between the 
Kellands of Lapford and Sir Clement Fisher, living 
temp. James I.? I hear that Sir Charles Dilke, | In 


In Désaugiers’s ‘ Tableau de Paris 4 cing heures du 
matin ’ are these lines :— 

J’entends Javotte, 

Portant ea hotte, 

Crier, “ Carotte, 


Panais et chou-flear !” 
Sand’s ‘ Horace,’ chap. v., Horace says, 


M.P., is lineally descended from the above Sir | “Si Eugénie s’était appelée Margot ou Javotte.” 
Clement Fisher. Is this so; and how is the relation- | To which Théophile replies, “J'eusse mieux aimé 


ship traced ? W. D. Pink. 


(There was probably more than one Sir Clement 
Fisher, as there was probably more than one Sir Clement 
Throckmorton. The Sir Clement bed Ly marriage and children (if any) of this Vicar of Wake- 
from whom Sir Charles Dilke is descended, who was field (1729-1750) will much — 
ebristened in 1538, and married in 1568, This Sir | King’s, Cambridge, M.A., — y 
Clement Fisher is reputed to have been a friend or patron | to ordinary printed books a 


living in the reign of James I. was 


of Shakespeare in his early days ; but there is no evi- 
dence of this except tradition. His daughter, born May, 
1672, and married to Sir Thomas Dilke January, 1588, 
became, after Sir Thomas Dilke’s death, the wife of Sir 
Hervey Bagot and the Lady Bagot who defended Lich- 
field Castle for the king. This Sir Clement Fisher was, 
therefore, the grandfather of Fisher Dilke, of whom Sir 
Charles Dilke is representative by lineal descent in the 
eldest line, the family of Dilke of Maxstoke Castle being 
descended from his elder brother. The Aylesfords and 
the Dilkes are the joint representatives of these Fishers, 
whose family portraits are in the Aylesford collection ; 
a portrait of Anne Fisher (after Lady Dilke) when 
young, and the family Bible being in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
possession. The Bible contains entries of the births, 
christenings, and marriages of many members of the 
family between 1538 and 1601. Sir Clement Fisher's 
a had a name not unlike Kelland, but not that 
name. 


Inpiaw Macic.—Has any attempt ever been 
made to offer a rational explanation of the extra- 
ordinary tricks performed by Indian magicians, 
a seed in the ground and then making 
the plant grow and blossom before the eyes of the 
spectators? The feats said to be performed by these 
uncanny gentry seem to us so utterly impossible 
that we feel inclined to laugh at them ; but when 
English officers and gentlemen whose veracity one 
can accept declare that they have seen such feats 
performed we are puzzled. W. E. W. 

(Consult Messrs. Markelyne and Cooke. } 


“Srrance Oartns.”—Ia ‘Guay Mannering, 
chap. xxxiv., Dirk Hatteraick says to Glossin, in 
ing of Brown or Bertram : “ By the knocking 
icholas ! he’il plague you now he’s come over 
the herring-pond.” Who or what is “‘ the knock- 
ing Nicholas”? Is not this an early instance of 
** herring-pond” as applied to the ocean? In 


*Les Misérables,’ partie vy. livre v. chap. iii, M. 


Margot ou Javotte que Léocadie ou Phoedora.” 
JonaTuaN BovucHrer. 


Rev. Georce Arnet.—Information about the 


He was a 
. References 
t Wakefield Parish 
Church not needed. I want to connect him with 
a (Wakefield ?) family named Matthewman. 
Hersert Srurmer. 


Burcorse.—Sir John Burgoyne resided at 
Holcrofts, Falham. Here he gave some noted 

rivate dramatic performances, assisted by the 
ee. Mr. W. Wrottesley, son of Lord Wrottesley, 
who afterwards married Sir John’s daughter, s 
clever amateur actress. Can any reader furnish 
dates as to when Sir John Burgoyne resided in 
Falham, or in any way add to the above facts 
touching any of the persons named ? 

Cuas. Jas. Fire. 

Apvert Preacarrs.— Under the heading 
‘Ingoldsby Letters (Original) ’ a the follow- 
ing in Willis’s Current Notes for February, 1851 : 
“The following extracts are from letters of the late 


Rev. R. H. Barham (1841), which have been kiadly for- 
warded to us :— 

«What do you mean by Advent Preachers? I never 
heard of such creatures.’ ‘ 
“In Lent, the Bishop of London appoints certain 


ridays, and against these, I suspect, you have been 
knocking your Milesian head, Did you never hear the 
old rhyme :— 
To the Church then I went, 

But I grieved and I sorrowed, 
For the her was lent, 

And the sermon was borrowed ?’” 


»| The second extract mentions the tradition that no 


native of Folkstone could ever make a rhyme. 
How many volumes of Current Notes were issued ? 
Bierter. 


**Cavcus” 1x Porrtics.—According 
to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ the word caucus 
‘was first applied in 1878, by Lord Beacons- 
field and the Times newspaper, to the organization 


= to preach at certain churches on Wednesdays - 
and 
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of the Birmingham Liberal ‘Six Hundred,’ and 
thence to those which were speedily formed on its 
model elsewhere”; and it goes on to quote a letter 
to the Times, of Aug. 1, 1878, by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, saying: “I observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister [Lord Beaconsfield], have 
adopted the word caucus to designate our organiza- 
tion.” When and where did Lord Beaconsfield 
so designate it ; and was his the earliest use of the 
word in English politics? PouiTictay. 


Ovr-caxe.—In Miss Wilkins’s delightful New 
England stories, and in other tales relating to this 
corner of the United States, I have frequently 
found mention of cup-cake, a dainty unknown, I 
think, in this country. Willi some friendly reader 
of ‘N. & Q. on the other side of the Atlantic 
kindly answer this query, and initiate an English 
lover of New England folks and ways into the 
of cup-cake ? G. L. Apperson. 

imbledon. 


Spipers.—The following ph is copied 
from the Sporting Magazine for September, 1821. 
Are the statements therein pure fiction? If not, 
can any one tell me how much we foe ry be- 
lieve? A spider weighing four is indeed 
a heavy tax on the reader's credulity :— 

“The sexton of the church of St. Eustace, at Paris, 
amazed to find frequently a particular lamp extinct 
early, and yet the oil consumed only, eat up several nights 
to perceive the cause. At length he discovered that a 
— of surprising size came down the cord to drink 

oil. A still more extraordinary instance of the same 
kind ocurred during the year 1751, in the Cathedral of 
Milan. A vast spider was obser there, which fed on 
the oil of the lamps. M. Morland, of the Academy of 
bas described this spider, and furnished a 
drawing of it. It weighed four pounds, and was sent to 
the Emperor of Austria, and is now in the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna.”—P. 289. 
AsTARTE. 


“Sr. Srepnen’s.”—Can any one inform me 
why the Houses of Parliament are sometimes 

ed “St. Stephen’s,” and when that name was 
first used ? A. B. 


The chapel, of which the crypt remains, and in 
Stephen, and the whole palace hence took that name.) 


Avurnors oF Quotations Waytep.— 


Believe not each asperaing tale 
As most weak people do, 

But always think that story falee 
Which ought not to be true. 


I only am the man 
Among all married men, 
That do not ask the priest 
To be unloosed again. R. F. B. 


When danger 's rife and wars are nigh, 

God and the soldier's all the cry ; 

When danger ’s o’er and matters righted 
God 's forgotten and the soldier 


Beglics, 
ADMIRAL HALES. 
(8 8. v. 40, 98.) 

I am preparing a ‘ History of the Haleses’ (the 
Hale and Hales families of England and America), 
and your notes on Admiral Hales naturally fell 
under my eye, particularly since I was en 
in yg the Admiral then. What Hume, 
Burke, Walsyngham, and others have had to 
say is noted; but in tracing back for the sources 
of their information I found that Walsyngham 
had derived his data from the ‘ Chronicon Anglim’ 
(1328-1388) now printed, and in the index of that 
work (series “Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages”) I 
found mention of (1) Hale, Robert, ‘‘ one of the 
captors of the Count of Denia (Hispano) ; holds 
the count’s son as hostage; his prisoner is de- 
manded of him by the Crown ; he is sent to the 
Tower, but escapes to Westminster ; he is mur- 
dered in the Abbey ; his murderers excommuni- 
cated. A servant of the church is also killed ; 
Hale’s body dragged through the choir,” &c. All 
this occurred in 1378. The same work refers to 
2) Hales, Robert, Lord Treasurer, Prior of the 

ospital of St. John of Jerusalem, in England, 
&c., giving an account of his death in Wat Tyler's 
insurrection, in 1380. Inasmuch as it is impos- 
sible for a man to die two deaths, and at two dif- 
ferent places, I at once concluded the first Robert 
was the Admiral, the last Robert the Lord Treasurer, 
&c, But I was soon undeceived. Turning to 
Beatson’s ‘Political Index, vol. i., I found 
among the Lord High Admirals of England : 
**1377. Nov. 24. Michael, Lord of Wingfield, 
Baron de Hales, Prior of the Hospital of St. John, 
N. and W.” (the letter N. denotes northern 
station, and W. the western) ; succeeded, appa- 
rently in about two weeks, by “1377. Dec. 5. 
Thomas Earl of Warwick, N., and Richard, son 
of Alain, Earl of Arundel, W.” The same book 
gave as Lord Treasurer, ‘ 1381. Robert Hales,” 
&c. This made the matter still more mysterious, 
and Michael had to be accounted for. I could 
not connect him with any of the Wingfields of 
Saffolk, Norfolk, Salop, or elsewhere. I had 
never heard of a Michael de Hales, and the 
mystery was only solved later on, when I found 
that Michael de la Pole had been an admiral con- 
temporaneously with Sir Robert de Hales. This 
is not the only slip that Beatson makes. 

The historians told us to fight shy of the early 
chroniclers. Lingard says: ‘‘ The history of this 
insurrection has been transmitted to us with many 
variations by Walsyngham, Knyghton, and Frois- 
sart,” and Keightley added to our discomfort by 
saying, “ We must remember that all the details 
are furnished by Walsyngham and Knyghton, 
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two inveterate enemies of the insurgents.” Guizot 
called the Lord Treasurer ‘‘ Thomas de Hales,” 
but that was to be expected in a popular history. 
Green added one item to our stock of data, by 
showing that a Hales was engsged on Tyler's side. 
‘*A hundred thousand Kentishmen gathered 
around Walter Tyler of Essex and John Hales of 
Malling to march upon London.” The ‘ Chronicon 
Anglie’ said also that “Sir Stephen de Hales 
was forced by the Norfolk insurgents to join them 
in 1381, under John Lytstere of Norwich,” and 
I knew that Stephen was a prominent knight of 
Norfolk, and an extreme Royalist. But all this 
did not solve the doubts in my mind as to whether 
the Lord High Admiral and the Lord Treasurer 
were one and the same. Finally I consulted the 
standard work on Westminster, the ‘History of 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter's, Westminster, 
its Antiquities and Monuments,’ London, 1812, 
vol. i. p. 102, where I found a full and succinct 
account of the murder of Robert Hawley in 
the Abbey. The story therein reads like a 
romance, but it is too long to give here. Suffice 
it that it is taken from Walsyngham, and says 
that Robert Hawley and John Schakell, two 
brave soldiers under the Black Prince in 1367, 
took prisoner the Count of Denia, who gave his 
son as ransom, and then utterly neglected to reclaim 
him; and years after, when he was produced by 
Schakell, he had become the latter’s valet. Per- 
baps he may have been the Count’s valet in the 
first place, which would account for not ransoming 
him. The circumstances of the killing are given, 
and even his epitapb, where the name is given 
Haule. The only other place where I find Haule 
is in Knight’s ‘London,’ 1843, vol. iv. p. 75: 
“* At the battle of Najara, during the campaign of 
the Black Prince in Spain, two of Sir John 
Chandos’s squires, Frank de Haule and Jobn 
Schakell,” &c. Now where did he get the name 
Frank from? Rymer's ‘ Fcedera,’ iii. p. 1066, 
says that Sir Robert Hales, when made admiral, 
“appointed Walter Haule and John Legg, ser- 
jeants-at-arms, his deputies.” This is still another 
permutation of the name, and leads us deeper into 
the mire of doubt. Looking into ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ I can fiod no Sir Robert Hale or Hales tohelp 
me out. Under “Sir John Chandos” is nothing 
about Frank de Haule. Among papers in the 
Tower records regarding forfeited estates is one 
relating to Lord Francis Hawley and others. This 
may serve asaclue, Genealogical data about the 
Hawleys is very scarce. From the connexion of 
the Duke of Lancaster in the story (vide ‘ History 
of Westminster’ quoted) there may be something 
found among the papers at Duchy of Lancaster 
Office, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge. Also 
eee lists of serjeants-at-arms, 


Now as to the tenure of the office of Admiralty, 
about which Beatson is wrong. Nicolas’s ‘ History 


of the Royal Navy’ gives William, Earl of Suffolk 
N.), and William, Earl of Salisbury, admirals, 

uly 16th, 1376 ; succeeded by Sir Michael de la 
Pole (N.) and Sir Robert Hales (W.), Nov. 24tb, 
1376 (both these anno 50 Edward III). The two 
last were reappointed Aug. 14th, 1377 (anno 
1 Richard II.), but were succeeded, December 5 
same year, by Thomas, Earl of Warwick (N.), an 
Richard, Earl of Arundel (W.); all which is a 
quite different story from what Mr. Beatson told, 
and accounts for the Michael, besides giving them 
not only two weeks tenure, but a year and two 
weeks previously. 

There is no doubt, then, that Sir Robert Hales 
was Admiral of the Western seas for over a year, 
according to Nicolas, Walsyngham, and Rymer ; 
but who was the man killed in Westminster, of 
nearly the same name, two years previously to the 
death of Sir Robert Hales? Was ita Frank de 
Haule, Lord Francis Hawley, or Walter Haule the 
admiral’s assistant or deputy? Or was it really 
a Robert Hale, as his epitaph says, and as the 
Chronicon Anglie’ intimates? And if it was the 
latter, was it not most likely a relative of Admiral 
Hales? I cannot trace the admiral’s ancestry 
beyond his father, Nicholas de Hales (vide Burke), 
but I believe they connect with the Norfolk 
Haleses, who were also called De Calthrop and De 
Bosco, as I shall try to prove anon. 

That the De Calthrops and the De Boscos were 
the same lineage can be found in Mumford’s 
‘Analysis of the Domesday Book of Norfolk,’ and 
that the Haleses came from the same stock, see 
account in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ of Walter de Suf- 
field, alias De Calthrop, tenth Bishop of Norwich, 
and his brother, Sir Roger de Hales, alias De Suf- 
field, alias De Calthrop, founder of the Norfolk 
Hales family, and father of Alice, who captivated 
by her beauty Thomas de Brotherton, son of 
Edward I., and thus became Duchess of Norfolk 
(vide Burke, et al.) 

Admiralty affairs will be found on Close Rolls 
in Chancery. Admiralty and Navy lists and 
lists of officers will be found in High Court of 
Admiralty or Public Admiralty department. For 

articulars as to Sir Robert Hales’s death, see 
oxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs’ and Hasted’s ‘ Kent.’ 

There was a Nicholas de Bosco, one of the last 
of the line in Norfolk, about 1333 (see under 
** Fersfield”), and also a Nicholas de Bosco is 
found early in Herts. Can this be the same as 
the Nicholas de Hales, father of Admiral Hales ? 
Norfolk, Kent, and Herts are the three principal 
strongholds of the Hale and Hales families ia 
England. W. Farranp Fetca. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


Psatm utxvii. (8 S. v. 408, 498).—If Mr. 
Warren will please to look at the original form 
of the introduction of ‘‘ yea” into verse 5, his 
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experienced eye will, I thins, at once perceive the 
reason of the introduction, to preserve uniformity 
in “‘ saying.” 

In verse 3 there is “yea, let all the people.” 
In verse 5 there was no “‘ yea” in the text. In 
musical intonation it was unsuitable to have a 
variation so soon after. The compilers, therefore, 
of set purpose, inserted the “yea” in verse 5. In 
the authorized copy of the C. P. it appears thus : 
at verse 3, “ Yea, let all the people praise Thee”; 


at verse 5, ‘ = let all the people” (sic). Ihave 


not the facsimile edition, so I take the form from 
A. J. Stephens’s C. P., vol. i. p. 477. This shows 


the addition of the “ Yea” Bog ms It was not 
a printer’s repetition from the former verse (v. 3). 
Ep. 


If the Rev. J. Carer will refer to the ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary’ (N. Test., vol. iii. p. 86) he will find 
that the learned annotator of the Epistle to the 
Romans (Dr. Gifford) regards the three additional 
verses of Psalm xiv. in the Vulgate and in our 
Prayer-Book Psalter as an interpolation, the 
passage from Romans having probably first been 
written in the margin of some MS. of the LXX, 
and thence having crept into the text. a3 


The variation is thus explained in that useful 
book, ‘‘ The Psalms, by Four Friends ”:— 

“The fact of these three verses, which are really a 
cento from various Psalms, following immediately upon 
the quotation of the 3rd and 4th verses in the Epistle to 
the Romans (iii. 13-18) led the copyist into the belief 
that was a continuous quotation, and he consequently 
inserted the three verses in the MS, of the Pealm.” 

For the connexion between Psalms xiv. and liii- 
and Romans iii., see the indispensable Perowne, 
and Dr. Vaughan'’s admirable ‘Epistle to the 
Romans,’ in locis. 

Epwaro H. M.A. 


The Rev. J. Carer is mistaken in regarding the 
difference between the Prayer Book and the 
Authorized Version in their respective presenta 
tions of Psalm xiv. as a question of accuracy. 
Both are accurate ; the former (in this instance) in 
following the Vulgate, the latter as a translation 
from the Hebrew. Mr. Carer surely cannot mean 
to blame those responsible for the Authorized 
Version for not inserting in their translation what 
they did not find in the origina). 

The Psalms in the Prayer Book are, as Mr. 
Cater knows, taken from what is known as 
“Cranmer’s Great Bible.” ‘‘A magnificent and 

robably unique copy of it on vellum,” says Mr. 
artwell Horne,— 
“‘which formerly belonged to Henry VIII., is preserved 
in the Lib: of the British Museum. In the text those 
parts of the Latin Version which are not to be found in 
the Hebrew or Greek are inserted in a smaller letter; 
such, for instance, as the three verses in the fourteenth 


translation of the English Li .”’—Horne’s ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ ninth edition, vol. v. p. 

The verses thus ‘‘ ineerted in a smaller letter,” 
to indicate that they were not to be found in the 
Hebrew or Greek, while not to be found in the 
Hebrew, are to be found in the Codex Vaticanus 
of the Septuagint, but not in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus. From St. Jerome downwards the 
rational belief has been that the Oodex 
Vaticanus has, in Psalm xiv., been tampered 
with by a Christian band to make it conform with 
St. Paul’s quotation in Romans iii. The error of 
the rash interpolator was his regarding St. Paul's 
quotation as from one passage only (Psalm xiv.), 
whereas it is from several, which can be easily 
identified. Mr. Cater will find them given 
at large in ‘Tables of Quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New,” in Horne’s ‘ Intro- 


duction,’ vol. ii. p. 301. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 


Tar or (5" §. x. 7, 96, 
456).—The following extract is taken from an 
article written for the Matin by M. Frangois 
Deloncle, a translation of which appeared in the 
Times of June 25 (p. 6, col. 1) :— 

“This state of mind......is called ina term of Anglo- 
Indian slang ‘jingoism.’ A ‘jingo’ in England is the 
holder of the doctrine that everything must be done, 
especislly against France, that the whole world may 
one day become a British Empire. It is the cold fana- 
ticism of Imperial policy. Now Lord Dufferin knows 
what ‘jingo’ means in Persian Hindustan. It is the 
man of the ‘jing,’ a Persian word signifying the ‘ Holy 
War,’ in the sense of a general insurrection of India 
against the infidels. ‘ ism’ is thus the policy of 
the ‘ Holy War,’” 

Has not M. Deloncle, in the heat of argument 
against Lord Dofferin, confused the Persian word 
jang (spelt by French scholars djeng), meaniog 
‘* war,” with the Arabic jihad, meaning “‘a holy 
war”? 

One would like to know what experts in Anglo- 
Indian slang have to say to a Persian derivation 
of the word jingo. A. L. Mayruew. 


[Is not jung, not “jang,” Persian for war?) 


Nrvevine ” (8 S. v, 248, 395, 437, 493 ; vi. 
15).—I beg ten thousand pardons for writing any- 
thing which seemed to cast a reflection on 80 
eminent a scholar as Pror. Skeat. I have always 
understood his edition of ‘ Piers Plowman’ to be 
a learned and exhaustive work, or I dare say I 
should have placed it in my library before now ; 
but I do not like “learned and exhaustive” works; 
the authors are so apt to write down to one’s capa- 
city, and to make one feel small. Too much pap 
or chewed food does not suit all stomachs. It is 
healthier to do one’s own mastication. However, 
I sball get Pror. Sxeat’s book next time I go to 
town, and expect to profit by it. But my habit is 


Pealm, which are the fifth, sixth, and seventh in the 


not to consult dictionaries and glossaries much, but 
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to judge of the meanings of words by their con- 
nexion, and by comparing them as used by various 
authors, according to Sir T. Elyot’s advice :— 

“It is not inugh for hym to haue red poetes, but all 
kyndes of wrytyng must also be sought for, not for the 
histories only, but also for the propretie of wordes, 
which communely doo receiue their auctoritie of noble 
auctours,”—Sir T. Elyot's ‘ Governour ’ (1537), f. 57. 

On the whole this plan has served me very well. 
In process of time words come to be used in a very 
different sense from their root-meaning ; then this 
way of ascertaining their value is the most satis- 


All but Pror. Sxeat, I hope, would see that 
the objectionable expression was only a rhetorical 
exaggeration, and it was scarcely worth while to 
notice it, coming from such an obscure individual. 
Bat, on the whole, there is not much reason to be 
displeased with his note, because, with an evident 
desire to find all the fault possible with me, 
he has not done much damage. But why did he 
all not tow a 
word on the definition of niggling as “chopping 
and changing”? 

I only bazarded a conjecture as to the meaning 
of the passage in ‘ Piers Plowman’; and it is not 
yet proved to be wrong. It reads :— 

And nevelynge with the nose, 
And his nekke hangyng. 
How could he hang his neck without ore 
nose along with it—that is, downward? Snivelling 
means something weak and contemptible, and this 
is not always true of wrath. The matter is not yet 
in. As neuelynge and nevelynge (spelt nyuelynge 

Sr. Swirnin), are stated by Pror. Sxear to 
be “ - different words,” would he kindly 
oblige by giving the root of the one which means 
downwards ? 

Sr. Swrruin is probably right ; but I should 
prefer passages from old authors to a bare quota- 
tion from a dictionary. Common sense told me 
Mr. Marsnaru’s word might be snivelling, and 
I knew neese or nese was old English for sneeze, 
because there are passages in the Bible where it 
can mean nothing else. But does it always mean 
this? When we read, “His nesynge is like a 
glystrynge fyre,” is St. Swirnin quite sure that 
it describes the Leviathan as sneczing in the water? 
It might well make “the depe to boyle lyke a pot.” 
All the glossarists and dictionary-men in the world 
will have difficulty in persuading me that is a cor- 
rect rendering of the Hebrew, because it introduces 
a touch of the grotesque into one of the grandest 

es of the Bible. Why should the crocodile 
be the only animal or reptile represented as 
sneezing ? R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Tuomas Nort §, v. 487).—Thomas Noel, 
the author of ‘Rymes and Roundelayes,’ was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Noel, M.A., rector 


of Kirkby Mallory, and also rector of Elmthorps, 
both in the county of Leicester. He was born in 
1800, and took his degree at Oxford, Merton 
College, in 1824. He died at Brighton upwards 
of thirty years ago. I have the above information 
from the late Rev. H. A. Noel, for several years 
the highly respected rector of St. Clement’s, Long- 
sight, Manchester, and youngest brother of the 
post, in reply to a query in the Manchester Oity 
ews, October 1, 1892. G. H 
Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


“Gicapins” 8. v. 467).—Is this word a 
variant of jigger-dubber, a term applied to a ‘we 
or turnkey, cf. ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ 1864 

F. ©. Brreseck Terry. 

Dickens (if he uses it, which I think he does not) 
has not a monopoly of this word, whatever it may 
imply. It is hardly to refer to “ Giga- 


necessary 
dibs the li map,” in ‘ Bishop —— 


Is Corresponpent thinking of “ Gigadibs the 
literary man” in Mr. Browning’s ‘ Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology’? Dickens is alluded to in the 
poem. M. O. 

Mr. Gigadibs is the sapien t littérateur of Brown- 
ing’s ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology.’ It was he 
who despaired of literature after his momentous 
interview with the practical bishop :— 

And having bought, not cabin-furniture 


But, settler’s implements (enough for three) 
He started for Australia. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


Mr. Gigadibs is “ the literary man” who inter- 
views Bishop Blougram in Browning’s poem. It 
is curious that your correspondent s associate 
the name with Dickens, since Gigadibs is addressed 
as the author of 

That lively lightsome article we took 
Almost for the true Dickens—what ’s its name ? 
“The Slum and Cellar, or Whitechapel life 
Limned after dark.” 

0. C. B. 


OF France (8" §. vi. 7).—“ Couleur 
isabelle” is a light yellow colour, a mixture of 
white, yellow, and flesh colour (see Rozan, ‘ Petites 
Ignorance de la Conversation,’ p. 257 in the ninth 

.). The colour is said to have derived its name 
from the appearance of some archducal linen. Isa- 
bella of Austria, daughter of Philip II. of Spain 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. of France, 
married Albert of Austria, son of Maximilian II. 
Her father gave her the Netherlands as a dowry, 
and it was while besieging Ostend, which was 
a state of revolt, that she gave her name to a 
colour. Isabella swore not to change her linen till 


Tuomas Barne. 


the town was taken. The siege lasted three years, 
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with the result that the linen became ‘‘ couleur 
isabelle.” S. Mavrosant. 


From the query of G. L. S. it seems that another 
Isabella makes a claim, hitherto, I had thought, in 
—_ only between Isabella ‘‘ the Catholic,” and 
Isabella, daughter of Philip II. of Spain and Arch- 
duchess of Austria, to give her name to the peculiar 
yellow colour which her unchanged linen had in 
course of time acquired. The first of these ladies 
set out with her husband in April, 1491, on their 
crusade against Grenada, which did not capitulate 
till November. But if her vow to make no change 
in her underclothing covered the whole of that 
period, she was far outdone by the second lady, 
whose similar vow with regard to the siege of 
Ostend in 1601 left her free from washerwomen’s 
bills till 1604. Her portrait may now be seen 
among others of fair women (and foul) at the 
Grafton Gallery. G. L. 8S. will doubtless have 
ascertained, before writing to ‘N. & Q.,’ that the 
query and reply on ‘Isabel Colour’ in 6" S. ii. 
307, 525, did not give the information of which he 
is in search with regard to Isabella of France. And 
he will not need to be reminded that Isabella of 
France was imprisoned after the execution of the 
“ Gentle Mortimer” at Castle Rising and elsewhere. 
But there is no reason to suppose that scantiness 
of wardrobe was a condition of her incarceration. 
And though she might have been willing to go to 
the last extremity to save her lover, Edward III. 
has never been credited with the joke of trans- 
lating ‘‘ Love's last shift” into “La derniére 
chemise de l’'Amour.” Indeed, he always bore in 
mind that, however faulty Isabella’s conduct, she 
‘was a queen, a king’s daughter, and his mother. 

KILLIGREW. 


It was Isabella of Castile, wife of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, who gave her name to the colour, 
known ever after as ‘‘ couleur isabelle.” 

E. S. H. 

Castle Semple. 


The lady said to have given ber name to the 
colour was Isabella of Austria, daughter of 
Philip II., King of Spain, and Elizabeth of France. 
She was married to Albert, son of Maximilian II., 
and was given by her father on her marriage the 
sovereignty of the Low Countries. She accom- 
panied her husband in his wars against the Dutch, 
and at the siege of Ostend, which lasted more than 
three years, she swore she would not change her 
linen till it was taken. She died in 1633. Fora 
‘brief moment she was put forward by the Spanish 
Government as Queen of France, being niece and 
nearest relative of Henry IIT. 

Constance 

Reading. 


James Manrcerson (8 S. vi. 1).—As a de- 
scendant I have been much interested in this 


account of the archbishop. Am I to understand that 
the children of Ann were (1) Thomas, the doctor ; 
(2) Major John, killed at Limerick ; and (3) 
James, died young? Major John’s daughter 
married the Earl of Bessborough, and seems to 
have been an heiress, or possessed of Sysonby in 
Leicestershire. Henry F, Ponsonsy. 


*Rapicat Rerormers” (8 §, iv. 226, 337, 
458 ; v. 409).—Mr. J. P. Owen, in his interesting 
notes hereon, asks, when referring to the principles 
of the Chartist agitators, whether he is not correct 
in thinking that the points which were advanced at 
the meeting at Birmingham on August 6, 1838, as 
the political creed of the Chartists, had not been 
urged at a period some fifty years previous to the 
date named. He is quite right in so thinking. 
After my perusal of his remarks on the point in 
question, r° found, on reference to the article on 
“ Chartism” in the ‘National Cyclopedia, that, 
apparently, in the principles or details of the 
“ Pecple’s Charter” there is nothing new ; for we 
find that in 1780 the Duke of Richmond intro- 
duced a Bill into the House of Lords for annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage. In the same 
year the electors of Westminster appointed a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the election of 
members of the House of Commons, and in their 
report they recommended the identical points 
which constitute the main features of what is now 
called the ‘‘ People’s Charter.” The society of the 
Friends of the People, established in 1792, three 
years afterwards published a declaration which 
recommended a very large extension of the suffrage. 
And in seasons of national distress, says the writer 
of the article referred to, the amendment of the 
a system has always been warmly 
taken up by the people of England. 
©. P. Hare. 


Tar or WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO 
(8@ S. v. 345, 389, 433; vi. 17).—Not long 
before his death, 1867, Sir James South told me 
the foliowing :— 

“Lorl Ashley after visiting at Strathfieldeaye dined 
with me at the Observatory here : he alluded to con- 
versations with the Duke—one was, the Duke of Welling- 
ton said the opposed generals were clever men, it 
especially. ‘But how was it, Sir, you always had the 
better of them?’ asked Lord Ashley, ‘ Why, I blundered 
as well as they, but my men got me out of scrapes, 
theirs left them in,’ was the reply.” 

J. Merriman. 


Epispurcnean Grammar 8. vi. 8).—We 
make, in English, no distinction of form between 
nominative and accusative in the case of nouns. 
This has led to occasional confusion between the 
cases of pronouns ; and that is all. . 

The matter is discussed in Miitzner’s ‘ English 
Grammar,’ translated by Grice, vol. i. p. 294. 
The confusion spoken of is there said to be common 
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in Yorkshire, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire. In 
fact, it is common everywhere, and is nothing new, 
being found in many authors from the fourteenth 
century to the present day; only, of course, 
meddling editors usually try to suppress the evi- 
dence. Miitzner gives numerous references. It is 
sufficient to give one of them : “ Yes, you have 
seen Cassio and she together” (‘Othello,’ IV. ii. 3). 
W. Sxear. 
A case recently occurred, within my knowledge, 
of an engagement between a young lady of Scottish 
extraction and a somewhat pedantic young English- 
man being broken off in consequence of a quarrel 
occasioned by his correcting her for saying ‘‘ You 
and J,” when she ought to have said “ You and 
me.” Scottish young ladies beware! I do not 
think, however, that this error is peculiar to Scot- 
land. C. B. 


Who has not heard, not only in modern Athens, 
but in every town in England, well-educated 
people stumble in the same and similar expressions ? 
An examiner in English for one of the largest 
educational examining bodies in London recently 
began a sentence with “ Between you and I.” He 
would not have written the phrase in that form, of 
course, Pavut Brerzey. 


Barren Istanp (8" §. v. Island 

is marked with its volcano in J. Rennell’s Map 

of Hindoostan, 1782, and in his ‘ Memoir of the 

Mogul’s oy published 1785, he says that 

he took it ‘from the remarks of Capt. Justice in 

1771.” Constance Rosset, 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


“Pratrorm” S. v. 26, 66, 190).—The 
following passage may be of interest :— 

Plato} says [in his ‘Timseus’] that ‘God made the 
world according to that Pattern or Idea, which he had 
in bis mind. The same ag will find more amply con- 
firmed in his ‘ Hippias,’ his ‘ Parmenides,’ and his sixth 
book of ‘ — and many other places. And these 
Ideas he calls ra xpara vonra, the ‘ first Intelligibles,’ 
and rév éyrwy pirpa, ‘the Measures of the things that 
are,’ implying, that as all things were formed according 
to these specificall Platforms; so their truth must be 
measured from their conformity to them.’—The Rev. 
J. Norris, ‘ Collection of Miscellanies ’ (Dedication, dated 
June 1, 1687), p. 438. 

J. P. Owen. 


Buriat 1x Port Lace (8 8. y. 69, 132, 255). 
—The legend is well known concerning the famous 
actress, Anne Oldfield, who died in 1730, being 
buried, according to her own desire, in point lace 
in Westminster Abbey, and also Pope’s lines upon 
it in his ‘Moral Essays,’ epistle i., v. 246-251. 
It must be remembered that at the date there was 
an Act of Parliament in existence enjoining burial 
in woollen, in order to stimulate the trade in it. 
There is the annexed paraphrase of Pope’s lines in 


‘Carmina Quadragesimalia,’ Volumen Secundum, 
Oxonii, 1748, which may be worth citation :— 
An Idem semper agat Idem? Affr. 
Talibus affatur flentem Narcissa ministram, 
Fatalem traberet chm moribunda diem 
Non humili pompa tristes celebrare peremptz 
Exequias, tuus hic ultimus esto labor. 
Veetiri ecabra nolim vel mortua lana ; 
Exanimis palla versicolore tegar. 
Tum caput exornet subtili stamine limbus, 
Quem Bruxellenses implicuére nurus. 
Et quoniam turpe est ipsum pallere cadaver, 
Dextra tua assuetas ponat in ore rosas. 
Narcisse# semper compte, semperque venustz 
Prima fuit, fuerit cura suprema decor.—P. 57. 
A MS. note in my copy of the book attributes this 
version to William Markham, afterwards head 
master of Westminster School, and subsequently 
Archbishop of York. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Thomas Thirlebye, “‘ the first and last Bishop ” 
of Westminster, who was translated to Norwich in 
Edward VI.’s reign, was buried in St. Mary’s 
Church, Lambeth, in a silk cap adorned with t 
lace. 


It appears, from an account in Allen’s ‘Lam- 
beth,’ that his grave was opened for the interment 
of Archbishop Cornwallis. The gravedigger found 
a coffin shaped something like a horse-trougb, made 
of lead, and it had all the appearance of never 
having been covered with wood :— 


Archbishop Cornwallis was buried in an adjoin- 
ing grave. Bierey. 


Presacine Deatn v. 408).—Burton 
probably refers to the floating blocks or logs that 
were seen on a lake at Brereton, in Cheshire, 
before the death of the head of the family of 
Brereton. In the ‘Seven Wonders of England’ 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote :— 

The Bruertons have a lake, which when the sun 

Approaching, warms—not else ; dead logs up sends 

From hideous depth : which tribute, when it ends ; 

Sore sign it is, the lord’s last thread is spun. 

Camden also reports (‘ Britannia,’ Gibson’s edition, 
vol. i. p. 677):— 

“ Here is one thing exceeding strange, but attested in 
my hearing by many persons and commonly believd. 
Before any heir of this | Brereton) family dies, there are 
seen in a lake adjoyning the bodies of trees swimming on 
the water for several days together.” 


BEI 


54 
“The body, which was wrapped in fine linen, was 
3 moist, and had evidently been preserved in some species 
of pickle, which still retained a volatile smell, not un- 
. like that of hartshorn ; the flesh was preserved, and had 
: the appearance of a mummy; the face was perfect, and 
the limbs flexible; the beard of a remarkable length, 
| and beautifully white. The linen and woollen garments 
j were all weil preserved......A slouched hat, with 
pane Ay pes to it, was under the left arm, There 
was a cassock, so fastened as to appear like an apron 
| with strings, and several small pieces of the bishop's 
| garments, which had the appearance of a pilgrim’s 
habit.”—P. 112. 
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In song of ‘ Polyolbiov,’ Drayton 


men 
that black ominous mere 
Accounted one of those that England’s wonders make ; 
Of anon, Black-mere nam’d, of strangers, Brereton’s 


Whose property seems far from reason’s way to stand : 
For, near before his death that ’s owner of the land, 
She sends up stocks of trees, that on the top do float ; 
By which the world her first did for a wonder note, 
Admirers of Mrs. Hemans will remember that she 
has a poem on the subject. Sr. Swirary. 


Barton, in speaking of “ those blocks in Cheshire, 
which (they say) presage death to the master of 
the family,” probably refers to the legend of the 
old family of Brereton, of Brereton, in Cheshire. 
There is a chapter on ‘‘ The Brereton Death Omen ” 
in ‘ Cheshire a by William E. A. Axon, 
Manchester, 1884. It begins (p. 84) with the 
following quotation :— 

“When any Heir in the Worshipful Family of the 
Breertons in Cheshire is neer his Death there are seen 
in the Pool adjoyning Bodies of Trees swimming for 
certain days together.”—Increase Mather: ‘Cases of 
Conscience concerning Evil Spirits,’ 1623, 

Reference is made to Camden, who mentions the 
in 195). Speaking (Gough’s 
ii. p. 425). ing of the river Croke, 
“which, rising out of Bagmere lake, runs by 
Brereton,” Camden cites a somewhat similar 
d of a stew pond near the Abbey of St. 
rice, in Burgundy. Mr. Axon then gives a 
by Felicia Hemans, called ‘The Vassal’s 

ent for the Fallen Tree.’ He then says :— 

“The Brereton family have now passed away. The 
death omen is alluded to in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Seven 
Wonders of England,’ and the late Major Egerton Leigh 
made it the subject of a poem in his ‘Cheshire Ballads.’” 
Several analogies are given. 

The note to Egerton Leigh’s ballad ‘ The Death 
Omen’ says :— 

“The mere known by the three names mentioned as 
above, and quoted by Fuller two hundred years since, as 
the only wonder in Cheshire, and specially noticed by 
Drayton in his ‘ Polyolbion,’ published in 1613, is par- 
tially drained and ite mysteries vanished. In Sir Philip 
Sydney's ‘Seven Wonders of England’ we find the 
following :— 

The Breretons have a lake which, when the sun 

Approaching warms (not else) dead logs up sends 

From hideous depth, which tribute when it ends, 

Sore sign it is the lord’s last thread is spun.” 

The three names referred to are Blackmere, Brere- 
oe and Bagmere. At the head of the 
is :— 


of bours Blackmere named of strangers Brereton’s 
e.—Drayton. 

See ‘ Ballads and Legends of Cheshire,’ Longmans 

& Co., London, 1867 (collected by Egerton Leigh), 

P. 262. ‘The Death Omen’ is by Egerton Leigh 


imself. 
Mention of the legend is made in “ A Cavalier’s 


Note Book, being Notes......of William Blundell, 
of Crosby, Lancashire, Esquire, Oaptain of Dra- 
goons......in the Royalist Army of 1642, edited by 
the Rev. T. Ellison Gibson, London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1880,” p. 301, as follows :— 

“Mr. Camden speaks of the prodigious floating of 
certain fatal blocks as predicting the death of the heirs 


} of the family of the Breertons, I never heard the thing 


contradicted, saving that in a long discourse which an 
ancient lady of that house made of that subject to 
Sherlotta, Countess of Derby, I heard her say that she 
did not give much credit to it, Yet she seemed to 
ground her disbelief too much upon one late imposture 
proved upon the boatmen of the place, who had drawn 
much ple together, and gotten some money from 
them, a kpavish trick. The truth of the 
main matter may be worth the search.” 

A friend of mine tells me that the fatal blocks 
were not whole trunks of trees, but ‘‘stous” 
(rhyming with “ brows”). A “stou” is Cheshire 
for a stool, where a tree or shrub has been cut 
down, and from which suckers have sprung if left 
in the ground. See Egerton Leigh’s ‘ Glossary of 
Words used in the Dialect of Cheshire,’ 1877. 
Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ “ County of Chester,” 
1810, p. 374, says :— 

“The present representative in the female line [of the 
Breretons of Brereton] is the lady of Abraham Brace- 
bridge, ., of Atherston, in Warwickshire, who occa- 
sionally resides in the old mansion at Brereton,” 
Brereton Hall is about two miles south of Holmes 
Chapel, on the road between Knutsford and Church 
Lawton. Ropert Prerpornt. 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


Fotk-LorE: Perroratep Stones 
308, 397).—As the church keys which came under 
my notice were far more cumbrous than the cotton 
reel accompanying them, it does not appear likely 
that it was tied to them simply for the purpose 
of preventing their being mislaid or pocketed by 
accident. Possibly there may be two motives 
underlying the custom of tying various things to 
bunches of keys—the one arising from the idea 
that it secures them from loss by carelessness, and 
the other grounded on the notion that it is lucky. 

Will Mr. Penny be kind enough to say whether 
the old woman possessing the witch-stones was a 
native of Stixwould ; and if not, in what part of the 
world she was “ insensed” with traditional 
for their virtues. T. N. 

Supposing that there is some charm or mystic 
meaning attached to these, mention ought to be 
made of a very remarkable one which once existed 
in Orkney, amongst the standing stones of Stennis, 
between Kirkwall and Stromness. This was a 
large obelisk, perforated by a large hole, and 
called the Stone of Odin, through which lovers 
were accustomed to plight their troth by joining 
their hands. The Odin stone, long the favourite 
trysting-place of Orcadian lovers, was carried away 


in 1814 by a neighbouring farmer, who used it in 
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the erection of a c)w-house, or what is called in 
those regions a “ cattle-byre.” The betrothal cus- 
tem is alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in his fine 
novel ‘ The Pirate ’:— 

“* Hear me,’ said Minna, ‘I will bind myself to you, 
if you will dare accept such an engagement, by the 
promise of Odin, the most sacred of our Northern rites 
which are yet practised among us, that I will never 
favour another, until you resign the pretensions which I 
have given to you. Will that satisfy you? for more I 
cannot, more I will not give.’’’—Chapter xxii, 

This scene occurs in Shetland ; bat it is men- 
tioned that the troth must be plighted in Orkney, 
at the ancient circle of Stennis. Notes P and 
U, at the end of the story, give a more full 
explanation. Joun Picxroro, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


I have recently been told by an auctioneer that 
some yrars since he was employed to value the 
furniture in a public-house, which was about 
changing hands, at Shenfield, Essex, and on going 
through one of the bed-rooms he noticed a chalk 
flint stone, with a hole through it, suspended over 
one of the beds. The lady informed him, in reply 
to his inquiry as to the object of it, that her lodger 
who occupied the bed was subject to rheumatism, 
and that he had hung up the stone as a remedy 


against it. Taomas Birp. 
Romford. 


In Yorkshire there exists some sort of super- 
atition with regard to these perforated stones. 
While looking through a ‘ Glossary of Yorkshire 
Words and Phrases,’ collected in Whitby and the 
neighbourhood, I met with the following :— 

*** Holy-stone,’ a flint or pebble in its natural state 
with a hole through it, numbers of which are found on 
our coast. They are also called ‘ lucky stones,’ and are 
hung by a string to the street-door key to insure pro- 
sperity to the house and its inmates, as the horseshoe is 
nailed behind the door for the same purpose.” 

I myself remember, while staying at an East 
Coast seaside resort, hearing a child who had dis- 
covered such a stone as is mentioned in the above 
call it a “ lucky stone.” ©. P. Hace. 


Taomas Newseriz: Ratra Newsery (8* 
v. 368, 496).—1. Ralph Newbery. See Gray's 
* Index to Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes,’ 1893, 
p. 539, where are references to a large number 
of books with his imprint from 1559/60 to 1600; 
Arber’s ‘ List of London Publishers,’ 1553-1640, 

22 ; British Museum Catalogue of Early English 
3ooks to 1640, vol. iii. p. 1768 ; Timperley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers,’ 1839, pp. 441, 455; Ames's 
‘Typographical Antiquities,’ ed. Herbert, 1786, 
vol. ii. p. 900-918. 

2. Thomas Newberie. British Museum Cata- 
logue of Early English Books to 1640, vol. ii. 

955, has ‘‘ A briefe Homily...... right use of the 
Ponds Supper......[mprinted...... for T. Nowberie, 
London, 1580.” A Thomas Newbery wrote 


‘Dives Pragmaticus,’ 1563 (a copy in Althorp 


Library, according to Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook,’ 1867,. 
p- 416). G, J. Gray. 
5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Banpep Mait v. 448).—Ooly five effigies. 


with banded mail are known. 1. That of Sir 
Robert de Keynes in Dodford Church, near 
Weedon, d. 1305 (‘ Effigies in Northamptonshire,’ 
by A. Hartshorne, 1876, p. 38). 2. The De Solny 
efligy, temp. Ric. II. (‘ Ancient Armour,’ &c., by 
J. Howitt, vol. i, p. 263). 3. One in Tewkesbury 
Abbey Church. 4. One in Kirstead Abbey (Arch. 
Journal, vol. xl. p. 299, 5. The effigy of Sir Wm. 
Payne in the Cburch of Tollard Royal, described 
(1890) by General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., and illus- 
trated with six drawings. The chausses, hauberk, 
and coif are of banded mail. Vide ‘ King John’s 
House, Tollard Royal, Wilts,’ by General Pitt 
Rivers, F.R.S., F.S.A., 1890, in which book further 
information on the subject will be found. 
Dera. 


If I remember rightly, I saw on Jane 9, in the 
Oxford Journal, in a glance at a notice of St. 
Mary’s Church, that one of the figures which have 
been taken from the tower in the course of the 
repairs has “ banded armour.” 

Epo. 

“Tron” (8 S, v. 327, 474).— 

I'm sorry that I can’t agree 
With the remarks of C. K, T., 
Who says the “r in iron ’s mute,” 
Which shows be lacketh ears acute. 
Tho’ “ iron” rhymeth not with “ Byron,” 
No more doth “ try on” with “ environ.” 
“ Lion,” of course, may rhyme with “ scion, ’ 
But not with “iron,” though with “ Zion.” 
“Tron” pronouncéd is as “ iurn,” 
And so it rhymes with “ my” or “ thy urn”; 
But perhaps the r to Southern ears 
And tongues is nil, and disappears. 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Does Me. Warren mean to say that in common 
every-day speech he pronounces ‘‘iron” as it is 
written, or hears it so pronounced? I suppose the 
every-day speech of educated people is, after all, 
the only true guide to pronunciation. 

I cannot say that I think ‘‘ Sion” a perfect 
rhyme to “iron.” Unless my ear is very faulty, 
the true sound of the latter word is “ rye > 


Forness (8 8, v. 348, 474).—Dug- 
dale and all other writers got their information 
from the Furness Coucher Book, which was com- 

iled a.p. 1412. The first volume of this work 
as recently been republished by the Chetham 
Society. In vol. i. fol. 8, we are informed that 
the abbey was founded a.p. 1127, “in loco Vallis 
ui tunc Bekansguyll vocabatur,”’ which means in 
Boglish, “in a valley which was at that time called 
* Bekansguyll’”; and in a metrical description of 
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the abbey composed by a monk named Richard 
says,— 
Hee vallis tenuit olim sibi nomen ab herba 
Bekan qua viruit dulcis nunc tunc acerba 
Inde Domus nomen “ Bekanesgill ” claruit ante 
Jam patriz tantz nomen sortitur et omen, 
In English— 

“ This valley took its name a long time ago from the 
herb Bekan, the bittersweet, where it flourished. Thence 
the name of the house ‘ Bekan’s gill’ was known afore- 
time. Now it receives the auspicious name* for so im- 
portant a dwelling place.” 

From the foregoing it appears that the vale 
was named Bekanagill heien the arrival of the 
monks (1127). They finding an abundance of 
woody nightshade or bittersweet, renamed it “‘ The 
Vole of Nightshade.” Now the name Bekan 
cannot be found in any modern or obsolete 
language as the name of a plant, therefore it must 
be understood that the fact of the finding of woody 
nightshade when the monks arrived or the dis- 
covery of plants of the ‘‘ deadly nightshade ” since 
can bave no real connexion with the title Bekans- 
gill given to the valley. How, then, has the name 
originated? Is it not possible, nay very probable, 
that the name Bekan, which can only be found in 
Cleasby’s ‘Icelandic Dictionary’ as a surname of 
Gaelic origin, is responsible for the creation of this 
title ? It is well known that the Norsemen occupied 
Furness before the Norman Conquest, as is proved 
by the Doomsday Survey. Taos. K. Feu. 

Barrow-in-Furnese. 


Your correspondent at the second reference 
states that “ Bekan is a Scandinavian proper name, 
and the origin of the English surname Bacon.” Is 
this correct? Cf. Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames,’ 
1875, p. 491 :— , 

“1 am afraid of the connexion of ideas that gave rise 
tosuch sobriquets as were represented by * Alice le Hog,’ 
‘John le Bacun,’ ‘ William le Gryse,’ ‘Gilbert Galt,’ 
* Walter Pigge,’ ‘ Roger Sugge,’‘ Richard le Bor’ (Boar), 
‘Richard Wildbore, ‘John Pork,’ and ‘John Purcell 
(little porker, that is), is not of the plearantest.” 

For “ John le Bacun” be refers to ‘ Excerpta e 
Rotulis Finium in Tarri Londinensi.’ 

F, O. Brrxseck Terry. 

I presume the plant spoken of as growing in 
Furness Abbey is the Solanum dulcamara, or 
woody nightshade, belonging to theorder Solanaceze. 

is is a common British plant, but is only in a 
minor degree poisonous, and is not what is usually 
known as “‘ deadly nightshade.” It is, I am aware, 
so called in Bentham’s ‘ Handbook of the British 
Flora,’ but in Bentley's ‘Manual of Botany,’ the 
‘British Pharmacoroia,’ and all other books 
that I am acquainted with, this name is applied, 
and much more appropriately, to the highly 
poisonous Atropa belladonna, of the order Atro- 
pacere, the plant employed in medicine under the 


* St. Mary's Furnesr, 


name of belladonna, and not very common in this 
country. J. Foster Pamer. 


Ostrica Cnvurcoes §. v. 348, 
434, 511).—Apropos of the custom of eggs being 
exhibited in churches, the following excerpt may, 

rhaps, be admissible, though not strictly oul. 
ing relevant with regard to ostrich eggs :— 

“Tt was at this period that a hen laid a miraculous egg 
on the High Altar of the Cathedral [at Lisbon) bearing 
in raised characters the words ‘ Death to the French.’ In 
a few minutes the anathematizing egg was conveyed to 
Head Quarters and estimated at its real value as an ill 
executed deception on the part of the priests. Junot 
laughed at the incident, eent for a quantity of eggs and 
directed his aides-de-camp to write on each of them in 
grease that the former egg was a liar, immersed them in 
acid, and the next morning sent these eggs with their 
inscriptions in relief to all the altars in Lisbon together 
with a recipe for the performance of the miracle.”— 
‘Memoirs of Madame d’Abraatés,’ English edition of 
1893, vol. iv. p, 69. 

See also a different account of the exhibition of 
miraculous eggs in the churches given in Napier’s 
* Peninsular War,’ vol. i. p. 153, edition of 1835. 

R. B. 


Lapy Dan ove (8 S. v. 88).—At the above 
reference I inserted a query regarding a supposed 
“Lady Danlove.” It elicited no reply; and no 
wonder, The spelling I gave on the strength of 
the Rev. F. H. Fisher’s ‘ Endowed Charities of ye 
Antiente Parishe of Fulham,’ printed by that 
gentleman from the original MS., which I had not 
then seen. In going through the rate book for 
1628-36, I got at the bottom of the mystery. 
Under “ffulham streete” there is rated for these 
years the Lady Vanlore. Evidently the late 
vicar mistook the old-fashioned V for a D, which 
it much resembles, while the German form of the 
r passed muster for a v, and so poor Lady Vanlore 
appeared as Lady Danlove, an impossible person- 

. Faulkner, [ now notice, gives the name as 
Lady Vanlowe.” My own examination of the 
MS. has convinced me that there is not a particle 
of doubt that the true reading is ‘‘ Vanlore.” In 
the 1636 assessment I find, “ The executors of the 
Ladie Vanlore or tennants ” are rated, so that her 
death must have occurred just before, as her lady- 
ship is duly rated fer 1635. 

do not know when her will was proved, but it 
seems to have been made shortly before her deatb. 
I should much like to discover it, as it may throw 
light on some very interesting points now involved 
in obscurity. : 

Lady Vanlore was Jacoba or Jacomina, daughter 
of Henry Teighbot, of London, merchant stranger, 
and wife of Sir Peter Vanlore, Knt., a Dutch 
merchant, naturalized by Act of Parliament. In 
the Chelsea registers I find that “‘The ritte 
worshipful Lady Wanlore” was buried April 30, 
1636, a date which just fits in with my Fulbam 
assessments. 
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The fourth daughter of Sir Peter and Lady Van- 
lore, Mary, was married to Sir Edward Powell, 
Bart., of Munster House, Fulham, and Pengethly, 
co. Hereford. 

As Sir Ed. Powell does not come into the Ful- 
ham rating till 1639, it seems very probable that 
Lady Vanlore may have been his predecessor at 
Munster House. I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion concerning Lady Vanlore, and especially of any 
facts which may help to show the circumstances of 
her connexion with Fulbaw. 

Cuas. Jas, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 

N.B.—Mr. Fisher writes me, in reply to a note 
of mine, drawing his attention to the “ Danlove” 
error: “ Danlowe is clearly my mistake ; both 
Faulkner and myself copied from the same book, 
viz., the old Benefaction Book, of whose strange 
fortunes you know. If you look at it, I hope you 
will find some justification for my blunder.” 


** Taz Kixo’s Heap” (8" S. vi. 7).—This sign 
was not adopted for inns on account of the be- 
heading of King Charles I., as there is an earlier 
instance of its use by nearly a century. When 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth left the 
Tower, Nov. 17, 1558, she first thanked God in 
the church of All Gallows Staining for her 
deliverance from prison, and then ed to 
the “ King’s Head,” in Fenchurch Street, where, it 
is stated, she dined on pork and peas. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


I should doubt if any innkeeper would have 
used so grim a sign as the detrancated head of 
Charles I., save, perhaps, a Puritan whose con- 
science did not forbid him to sell liquor. Mr. 
M. A. Lower (in the “Suss. Arch. Colls.,” x. 189) 
points out that 
“the King’s Head in West Street, Brighton, so named 
from the fact of King Charles [II.] having taken 
temporary shelter there had previously been called 


the George. 


Hastings. 


As an inn sign I fail to see why any one (save 
Mr. Dick) should connect the “ King’s Head” 
with Charles I. The question arises, When were 
tavern signs first used in England? “ Queens’ 
Heads,” “ Dukes’ Heads,” &c., abound, just as 
King Streets, Queen Streets, and Duke Streets 


abound. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


The ‘ History of Signboards,’ by Jacob Larwood 


and John Camden Hotten, London, 1868, p. 305, | ° 


chap. x., on Dignities,” &c., states :-— 

“Among the latter, the King’s Head and Queen's | 
Head stand foremost, and none were more prominent 
types than Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, even for | 
more than two centuries after their decease.” | 


It also mentions that Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Elizabeth, after returning thanks for her 
deliverance from prison (Nov. 17, 1558) at the 
church of All Hallows Staining, went to the 
** King’s Head” in Fenchurch Street, and dined 
on pork and peas. These signs were set up as 
tributes of respect to the persons whose portraits 
were painted thereon. The book is worth 
perusing, especially by those ioterested in the 
signboards of the past. Rapcuirre. 


“ Nots 1s Mary” (8" v. 319, 426).—Ma. 
H. M. Bartsow’s suggestion does not at all fit in 
with the version of this game with which I am 
most familiar, the one commonly used in and near 
Liverpool. The words run thus :— 

Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
On a fine summer’s morning. 
Who (sic) will you have + fg nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Who will you have for your nuts in May, 
On a fine summer's morning? 
And s0 on, 
I do not think children would ever ask 
Who will you have for your nuts away— 
the ec is not a likely one at all. On the other 
hand, “ knot” is still in common use as asynonym 
for “ bunch,” and bunches of may would not be 
more out of season in summer than nuts themselves. 
If I remember rightly, Mrs. Gomme has other 
authority than her own for referring this game to 
marriage by capture. C. B. 


In my ‘ Traditional Games’ (vol. i. p. 426), Mr. 
Batson will find that a version ‘‘ gathering nuts 
away,” sent me from Newbury, Berks., by Mrs. S. 
Batson, is given. It is much more probable that 
“ gathering nuts away” is a modern alteration of 
“nuts and may” to “ make sense” of the words 
than the reverse, the rest of the words and the 
method of playing being practically the same. Out 
of the very large number of versions of this game 
sent me from different parts of the country, by far 
the larger number is “ nuts in May” and “‘ nuts 
and may.” I donot attribute much importance 
to the word ‘‘ nuts” in considering the probable 
meaning and origin of the game; and my theory 
that it owes its origin to a survival of the custom 
of marriage by capture is derived from the method 
of playing the game and all the words. These 
taken together show that this is a contest game, 
but differing from ordinary contest games in the 
fact that one party does not wage war against the 

ite wy for possession of a particular piece 
of ground or for the purpose of taking prisoners, 
but individual against individual for the ion 
of an individual. One player is selected for cap- 
ture and another player is definitely — to 
capture or ‘‘ fetch her away,” this player being 
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expected in the larger number of cases to be 
always successful. Further evidence is given 
(pp. 430-432) of its probable connexion with the 
custom and the May festivals. The way in whicha 
game is played is often older than the words said 
or sung. These frequently get altered when their 
meaning is forgotten and other words take their 
place. It is only when all the words of a game 
and the way in which it is played are considered 
together, and this of more than one version, that 
an opinion can well be formed as to its meaning 
and origin. The survival in custom of marriage 
by capture is eurely too well known for surprise to 
be e at the suggestion that it is to be 
found in children’s es, this being exactly the 
er where we should expect to find traces of it. 
bildren playing at gathering fruit of any kind 
would not be at all likely to invent a game like 
“Nuts and May” for the I may add 
that an ordinary version (“ Nuts and May”) was 
sent me by another correspondent from Newbury. 
This will show Mr. Batson that “nuts away” is 
not even universal in that place. I think, too, 
that your correspondent, before becoming a critic 
of my views, might at least have looked at the 
book itself, to ascertain what evidence, if any, was 
given in support of them. Atice B. Gomme. 


Your correspondent does not state in what part 
of the country he bas heard the variant ‘“‘ nuts 
away.” This variant is new to me, though I have 
frequently beard children singing— 

Here we come gathering nuts in May. 

In Mr. G. F. Northall’s ‘ English Folk-Rhymes’ 
(p. 386) is the remark :— 

“As nuts do not grow in May, the phrase may 
possibly have been ‘knots [of flowers] in May’ or 
“knots of may’ [the hawthorn blossom However, 
extravagances are common in folk rhymes.” 

F. C, Birgseck Terry. 


Paixce or Wares, 1805 (8 S. vi. 9).—In 
1783 the 10th Dragoons became the ‘‘ 10th or 
Prince of Wales’s own Regiment of Light Dra- 
goons,” and in the following year the colour of the 
jackets was changed from red to blue. His Reyal 
Highness was in 1793 appointed commandant of 
the regiment; 1805, the date of the engraving 
its appearance as a Light iment ; an 
chis print represents HRB. as a 10th Light 
Dragoon previous to its change into Hussars. 
jacket should be blue, with red facings. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Wiisow (8 S. v. 448).—No place ing this 
name will be found in Northumberland (Eng nd), 
but there is a town in Northumberland, New Bruns- 
wick, lat. 47° N., long. 65° 37’ W.; also another 
in Carolina, United States. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vor. XXXIX. (Saath, Elder & Co. af 

WHILE memories are sti!l fresh of the honours paid the 
publisher of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
the thirty-ninth volume makes its appearance with cus- 
tomary and exemplary punctuality. The letter M, one 
of the most exacting as regards space, has now appeared, 
and half the letters of the alphabet, including nearly 
| all the most important, are completed. Neither the late 
| nor the present editor occupies much space in a volume 
| largely taken up by Mortimers, Mowbrays, Murrs: 

and Musgraves. The most interesting life supplied by 
Mr, Sidney Lee is that of Edward Moxon, a man of no 
pecial attai ts or importance. Moxon’s associa- 
tions with Lemb, Wordsworth, Talfourd, Tennyson, and 
others assign him a reflected splendour, and his i 

to Emma Isola, Lamb's adopted daughter, is on in- 
teresting feature in his life. “‘Puny” is the adjective 
Mr. Lee accepts as appropriately applied to Moxon's 
verse. Moxon, however, himself held a recognized 
position in literary society, and as the “ discriminating 
patron of young or little-known poets” deserves to be 
remembered. Fynes Moryson, of the Jtinerary, bas also 
been selected by Mr. Lee, who describes him as “a sober 
and truthful writer, without imagination or much 
literary skill,” and speaks of his work as “‘ invaluable 
to the social historian.”” Thomas Morgan, the Catholic 
conspirator and faithful and devoted servant of Mary 
Stuart, is in the same hands. His life is sufficiently 
romantic. A personal interest attaches to Mr. Stephen's 
life of James Augustus Cotter Morison, who, besides 
being the friend of Mr. Leslie Stephen, was that of 
most modern men of English letters. Morison’s ambi- 
tions were greater than his powers, but he had an 
original and a very attractive personality. The only 
other life by Mr, Stephen we have is the brief life of 


Thomas Morgan the Deist. Moxon is not the only _ 
lisher dealt with in the volume, since three John 
Murrays— grandfather, father, and son—are included 
in the volume. The first two of the name are brightly 
depicted by Dr. Garnett, while the third is in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Seccombe. Another r of 
_ interest by Dr. Garnett is the life of Dinah Mulock 
rs. Craik), the author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

r. Garnett had some knowledge of the lady in ques- 
tion, concerning whom he writes very sympathetically. 
Mr. 8 be's position on the ‘ Dictionary’ enables 
bim to send in many biographies of high importance, 
the best of all and the most interesting being, perhaps, 
| Anthony Munday, actor, t, and dramatist. Very 
| much curious and valuable information is herein 
| appended, and the liet of works is of great importance. 
| Among other valuable lives by Mr. Seccombe is the bio- 
| graphy of Capt. Morris, the author of ‘ Lyra Urbanica’ 
| and the inventor of the well-known phrase, “ The sweet 
| shady side of Pall Mall,” Motteux, the translator of 
Rabelais, is the subject of a capital life by Mr. Aitken, 
| and Sir Thomas Morgan jutor of Monck, of a 
. Firth. In addition 
hton depicts the 
enry Morgan, the 
buccaneer. Mr. J. M. Rigg sends many lives of import- 
ance, including that of Lord Mansfield; and Mr. W. P 
Courtenay’s list is headed by Morritt, the friend of Scott 
| Canon Venables supplies a valuable record concerning 
Thomas Musgrave, and a second concerning Thomas 
Morton, both of them ecclesiastics. Mulready, with 
many otber painters, is dealt with by Mr, Cosmo Monk- 


the 

second, no less excellent, by Mr. C. 

| to his lives of sailors, f. 
romantic, if execrable, career of Sir 
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~Cust, Mr. Russell. Barker, and Mr, Graves are well 


“very unsafe for us to institute comparisons. We are 


. for accuracy and minuteness of detail. It is, we need 
- not say, written on a different plan, Embracing as it 


limite by which Mr. Hazlitt has circumscribed himeelf, 


-every town between Lisbon and Moscow. The plates 


days. In the ‘ Dictionnaire de Numismatique,’ pub- 
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house ; “ Lacretius” Munro is in the hands of Mr. Duff, 
and Mudie in those of Mr. Boase. Mr. Thomas Bayne’s 
Scottish writers include men of mark, as Motherwell 
and Alexander Murray. Prof. Tout sends numerous 
lives of Mortimers, and Mr. Tait of Mowbrays. Mr. 


represented. 


The Coinage of the European Continent, With an Intro- 
duction and Catalogues of Mints, Denominations, and 
Rulers. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mar. Hazuirt is the author and compiler of many books 

of very varying degrees of merit. In dealing with the 

works of so voluminous an author, some of whose 
productions we do not claim to bave read, it would be 


bound, however, to say that, so far as we know his 
writings, the volume before us seems to be the most 
thoughtful, We are certain it will a to a far wider 
circle of readers than any of the others with which we 
have come in contact. It is well worthy of a place on 
the same shelf with Hawkine’s ‘ Silver Coins of England,’ 
-a work which has no superior in numismatic literature 


does the coinages of the whole of Europe, with the 
exception of the British Isles, it was not within the 
limits of possibility to give for = state the elaborate 
details which Mr. Hawkins furnished for England. No 
human life would have been long enough for such a task, 
nd no collection in this a 4 public or private, con- 
tains the necessary material. Even in the more modest 


we are puzzled to know where he bas found some of the 
pieces he bas figured and described. They are every 
one of them, he tells us, in his own cabinets; but that 
removes the difficulty only one stage further back. We, 
in our ignorance, had conceived it to be well-nigh im- 
possible to bave made such a gathering without visiting 


are of a high order of merit. On the one hand, they do 
not cause the moneys to look better than they are ; and 
on the other, they do not reproduce the rude isms 
of the old coin-books, where every object engraved has the 
same uniform character of ungainly ugliness. We need 
not, indeed, limit ourselves to the illustrations of former 


Jished some forty years ago in the great series of works 
of reference issued by the Abbé Migne, we find some 
engravings which would have di a book-illustrator 
of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Haslitt’s volume will prove very useful to many 
of our readers who have not a single old coin belonging 
to them. The dated list which he gives of European 
rulers will be useful to every one e in historical 
studies. The value of tables of this kind depends on 
their accuracy, We have, so far as our own knowledge 
extends, tested them carefull , and have found no errors, 
The glossary of the names of coins has been very care- 
fully compiled. It will be of wide usefulness, We doubt 
if any one of our readers can remember the interpretation 
of all the various names which coins have borne during 
the last twelve hundred years of European history. 


The First Divorce of Henry VIII. as told in the Siate 
Papers. Mrs. Hope. Edited by Francis Aidan 


Gasquet. D.D., 0.8.B. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tux late Mrs. Hope was well known in Roman Catholic 
circles as a careful and picturesque writer. Her works 
on the early Christian martyrs and on the conversion of 
the Franks evidence much research and an independence 
of judgment which was very eg <— + he book 


its author 


died before she was able to revise it for the press. This 
is to be deplored; for although Father uet is an 
excellent editor, we cannot doubt that had Mrs. Hope 
lived to see it through the press the information on 
some points would have been fuller than we now find it. 

The idea of giving a history of Henry’s divorce from 
Katherine undisturbed by any of the many side issues 
which arose from it is an admirable one, The latter 

of the reign sf Henry VIII. are so encum- 
omer by contending parties and principles that it is 
well-nigh impossible for any one but a student who is 
willing to devote years to the task to arrive at a distinct 
view of what was really occupying the minds of men at 
any given period. The separation of the divorce pro- 
ceedings and intrigues from all irrelevant matter has 
been most useful; for whether we take the author's 
view or not as to the characters of the many persons 
who played their parts in that long and tedious litiga- 
tion, we cannot but feel that the society in which such 
duplicity and perjury could take place was perhaps viler 
than at any other period of our Distory. The hoarts of 
the common people were sound; but among the nobles 
and the more powerful ecclesiastics there were very few 
indeed who seem to have understood what common 
honesty signified. 

The picture Mre. Hope has given of Gardiner is not 
favourable. Roman Catholic writers have been wont to 
praise him on account of his zeal for Queen Mary and 
the restored Roman Church, forgetting, or casting into 
shadow, his conduct in her father’s time. How far he 
was honest in the earlier period it is not for us to deter- 
mine, He 7 have thought—as undoubtedly many 
honest men did—that Henry was entitled to a divorce ; 
but cannot have considered his violence to the Pope, 
whom he regarded as his ecclesiastical superior, as in 
any way to be justified by the manners of the time. 

All historians worthy of the name, whatever may have 
been their views regarding this great ecclesiastical “law 

lea,” have been unanimous in representing Queen 
atherine’s character as marked by a deep sense of 
rsonal dignity. We do not remember ever before to 
ave seen her character illustrated so fully. The cruel 
sufferings she endured, almost without complaint, ought 
to give a high place in the hearts of all Regie. 
We have but one fault to find with the editor. He has 
not compiled an index, We trust that when a second 
edition is called for he will supply this deficiency. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te = of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

J. H. Harrrson (“ Nelson Relic ”).—Not traceable. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


before us is of high character. Unhappi 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

MENEVAL'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON 

‘SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS and their MASTERS. 

‘The FIRST DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. 

O'CLERY’S LIFE of HUGH O'DONNELL. 

TWO BOOKS of VERSE. 

PFLEIDERER'S GIFFORD LECTURES. 

NEW NOVELS—A Cruel Dilemma; The Light of Other Da: Allina 
Man's Keepin; Shallows; Rachelor to the ianishea 
Beauty ; The White Virgin: L’Ptranger. 

BLISS on the PAPAL REGISTERS. 

BOCKS of TRAVEL 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

FRENCH CRITICISM. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

“IF THOU WERT TRUE AS THOU ART FAIR,” by 8. Waddington 
—The PRESS CONGRESS at ANTWERP —MRS. BARRETT 
BROWNING’S PARENTAGE—THOMAS PAINE'S ESCAPE from 
the GUILLOTINE—A COMPLAINT, possibly by CHAUCER—A 
NEW GREEK PAPYRUS—An AMERICAN EDITION of ‘ELIA’ 
—The HOWELL WILLS LIBRARY—M. LECONTE DE LISLE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Leonard on the Camel; Astronomical Publications ; Mcet- 


ings , Gossip. 
Dr. Topham’s Gossip. 
MUSIC—The e Week ; Gossip ; Performances ens w Week. 
DRAMA—Baynes's ‘Shakspeare Studies; Library Table; The Week ; 
Gossip. 


The ATHENE£UM for July 7 contains Articles on 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE—Belgium, Bohemia, Dy France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Russia, Spain. 

JERBB on CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. 

IRISH STATE PAPERS, 1596-7. 


NEW NOVELS—The Confessions of a Currency Girl; The my A of 
Fortune; An Interloper; A Traveller from Altruria; Love on a 
Mortal Lease . ie Boss of Taroomba ; Thrown Away ; Panta Rye ; 


e 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The TRAGEDY of WILLOW, by Bliss Carman—The COUNTESS of 
CARLISLE and COUNTESS GRANVILLE—' ENGLISH BARDS 
and SCOTCH REVIEWERS '—SALE—PAINE'S ESCAPE from the 
GUILLOTINE—MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE— 
WORDSWORTH and ALLSTON. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Fiske’s L. Youmans ; The Museums’ Associations , 
Dr. Christian Harel ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; The Portrait of Emily Bronté ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
PRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for July 14 contains Articles on 

LORD ORMONT and his AMINTA. 

LIFE of “OSSIAN” MACPHERSON. 

ADVENTURES in the AMERICAN CIVIL WAK. 

ZIMMER'S VINDICATION of NENNIUS. 

HAIDAR ALI and TIPU. 

THREE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

The LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO a SLEEPER at ROME, by Theodore Watts—The PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
in 1894—KAVIRAJA SYAMAL DAS—AUTOGRAPH MS. of 
LAMB'S ‘CONFESSIONS of a DRUNKARD'—A GOTHIC MAGIC 
FORMULA — The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSBY — SALE — SIR 
HENRY LAYARD. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


 ~ Literature ; Geographical Notes; Societies ; 
FINE ARTS—The Grafton Galleries; The Congress o! 
Societies; New Prints; Recent ‘Discoveries in the Roman 
combs; Notes from the Euphrates Valley ; Sales ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


J8IC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for June 30 contains Articles on 

NAPOLEON as SEEN by his SECRETARY. 

ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

The HISTORY of TRADE UNIONISM. 

ITALIAN LYRISTS of TO-DAY. 

The ZEND-AVESTA. 

NEW NOVELS—Thou the A of the A 
Rachelor’s Bridal; A Poolis! h Marriage Doctor Quodlibet 
Sam and Sabina; Laura — yt Inwick ; 

Vierge:; Trionfo della 

SOME IRISH BROOKS. 

PARISH COUNCILS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO MADAME CARNOT, by Theodore Watts—An UNKNOWN “ BA- 
LADE” by CHAUCER—LONDONERS and the CHASE—MRS. 
BARRETT BROWNINGS PARENTAGE —‘The DIARY of a 
CAVALRY OFFICER '—SALE—The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSHY. 

Also— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Therpe's Essays in Historical Chemistry; Soeteties; Meet- 

FINE ARTS—The Salons; The Royal Academy; A Persian Inecri 
tion ; Sales; Gossip. . > 

MUSIC—The Week; Madame Alboni; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA—The Week; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, VI. 21, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for JULY contains 


CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c, 


The 


Also 
The CONTINUATION of the STORY entitled 


MEREDITH’S ASSISTANT. 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author cf ‘The Thirteenth Brydain,’ ‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c, 


D R. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c. :— 
LINCOLN’S INN. CHILDREN. 
AIX-LES-BAINS OUT of the SEASON. TREMAYNE’S MADNESS. A Complete 


Story. 
A MOST UNFORTUNATE AFFAIR. Ala. EARLY DAYS of PUBLIC CONCERTS. 


Complete Story. 
HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINEERING. The BALTIC SHIP CANAL. 
The FIFTEENTH of JUNE off JAN MAYEN.) The MAGNOLIA. A Poem. 
BRITISH SNAKE-LORE. TWO BLACK BAGS. A Complete Story. 


Also 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
Containing STORIES by POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed by JOHN C. Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 
C. PRANCIS at at Kream’s-buildings, Chancery-iane, — Saturday, Jul 21, 1804, 
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